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The Personal Papers of 
Ray Stannard Baker 


of papers of Ray Stannard Baker came 

to the Library of Congress. While in 
a sense these supplement the earlier collec- 
tion,! their character is, on the whole, quite 
different. The earlier group, consisting of 
Mr. Baker’s correspondence, memoranda 
of interviews, and notes gathered during 
his 15 years of work on the biography of 
Woodrow Wilson, as well as the letters of 
and to Wilson which he collected during 
that period, is an entity in itself—a very 
specialized collection, centered about one 
main subject. It is less Baker, really, than 
Wilson. 

The papers received last year, on the 
other hand, some one hundred and thirty 
boxes of them, constitute the personal col- 
lection of Ray Stannard Baker himself. 
He is in these papers as a small boy writing 
in his “‘diary,”” as a growing youngster in 
school, as a college student, a young news- 
paper man, a reporter of increasing repu- 
tation, a magazine editor, a “muck-raker,” 
and so on, and on. His family are here, 
his father especially, and his brothers and 
cousins; and, to a certain extent, his own 
close family circle—so much a part of his 
wholly personal life that they appear little 
in his published writings, even the auto- 
biographical volumes. 

The papers date back to 1875. There are 
youthful essays—on “‘Sponges,”’ or “‘Mer- 


|: NOVEMBER 1947, the second group 


1 Described briefly in an article on the Woodrow 
Wilson Papers, in the Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions, February 1945, p. 8. 


cury,” or “Rats”! There are occasional 
notebooks, the precursors of the invaluable 
later series of 72 volumes which must be 
referred to again and again in any study 
of the Baker papers. The early letters 
which have been preserved are, in the 
main, those written to the boy by his 
mother, by the “Auntie Hill” and Aunt 
Amanda of whom he speaks so affec- 
tionately in Native American, by his broth- 
ers, and his cousins. The most valuable 
of all biographically, as well as the most 
interesting, are the letters exchanged 
between Ray Baker and his father, Joseph 
Stannard Baker, whose rugged character so 
completely emerges in his son’s first auto- 
biographical volume. Much of this cor- 
respondence remains in the papers, and 
in these letters may be found a great deal 
of the background material from which the 
telling chapters of the autobiography were 
drawn. 

Some correspondence and a few memen- 
tos of the years at Michigan State College 
remain among the papers, but there is 
relatively little relating to the brief period 
at the University of Michigan during 
which the study of law gradually bored 
young Baker and disillusioned him besides. 
He would write, he concluded, before 
much time had passed; he would not 
become a lawyer. 

Feelers in the direction of Chicago, that 
bouncing metropolis which then held so 
much of promise for a would-be newspaper 
man, brought a letter in the spring of 1892 
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from the Chicago Daily News. There was 
no vacancy at present; come later, but not 
too much later. ‘“The democratic con- 
vention will furnish places for extra men 
and a good man may hold on. Late in 
June the colleges will crowd the newspaper 
offices with young men like yourself.” 
New men, it appeared later, were started 
at $12 to $15 a week. 

Losing no time, Baker began his news- 
paper work in Chicago—on the Record— 
in the summer of the same year. We find 
among his papers various City Editor’s 
assignment cards—and a police pass! His 
“Book A,” the first in the long notebook 
series, contains earnest paragraphs on 
strikes and the labor situation in the coun- 
try. It also contains observations, some- 
times slightly smug, on what he saw and 
heard and thought. 

“A writer on our paper always says in 
his copy: ‘Widow-woman’ and ‘a young 
man 21 years old.’ Is not a widow always 
a woman and a man 21 years old is neces- 
sarily young. Some men never give the 
public any credit for intelligence.” 

Or, in a more philosophical vein: 

“IT can bear having my manuscript 
rejected by a publisher or a dozen pub- 
lishers. But it comes hard when I myself 
reject it.”” 

Baker was now, he felt, beginning to hit 
his stride. He wrote his father in Decem- 
ber 1892: 

“IT hope my certainty that I have been 
‘called’ to my present work does not seem 
pretentious to you. I not only find myself 
brim full of ideas but the mere fact of 
being able to write them has a strong 
fascination for me.” 

By 1893 Baker was “‘doing a little inde- 
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pendent writing” and getting the pro- 
digious sum of $80 a month with the hint 
that $100 might be forthcoming shortly. 
In the following spring came the fantastic 
trip with Coxey’s Army, later recounted 
with such vividness and understanding in 
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The Nickell Magazine. And by January 
1895, Baker was writing to his father: 

“ , . to-morrow I assume my new 
duties as a special and editorial writer.”’ 

Then he was married, and settled for the 
time being in Chicago. As the months 
went on, the family income was supple- 
mented and Baker’s widely ranging inter- 
ests were recorded by means of articles and 
short stories for such magazines as The Out- 
look, The Youth’s Companion, and McClure’s. 
His correspondence, as it developed, with 
the remarkable group then in the editorial 
offices of McClure’s Magazine, Ida M. Tar- 
bell, John S. Phillips, S. S. McClure, 
Frank N. Doubleday, and others, is most 
interesting in itself; it illustrates, more- 
over, that rare kind of working association 
which can—and in this case did—result in 
lifelong friendships. The first letter from 
Miss Tarbell, dated January 6, 1897, con- 
cerned Baker’s article on the capture of 
Booth, which the editors of the magazine 
decided to use at once. A couple of months 
later came a letter from McClure himself, 
in regard to a proposed series of articles— 
and almost immediately Baker was being 
urged to ‘‘come on to New York to see us.” 
Thereafter he became more and more a 
part of the group at McClure’s, though his 
work continued to be published variously. 
His first short story, ““The Red Scarf,” had 
appeared in Short Stories for May 1895; in 
September 1899 came the first full-length 
volume, A Boy’s Book of Inventions, one of 
the earliest of his many highly successful 
efforts to make scientific matters intelligible 
to the layman. Of an article entitled 
**Marconi’s Achievement,” published in 
McClure’s Magazine of February 1902, the 
great inventor himself wrote: 

““Mr. Baker’s article is the first good 
popular account of my recent work in 
Wireless ‘Telegraphy.” 

Much of Baker’s early work is repre- 
sented in his papers not by manuscript 
drafts—these he undoubtedly consigned 
to the waste basket, a habit he never en- 
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tirely lost—but by pages removed from 
newspapers or magazines, or merely by 
clipped reviews and press comments. The 
correspondence, however, gives evidence 
of the amount of labor he was putting into 
each piece of writing. 

The grind of newspaper work soon grew 
too heavy a burden in the face of Baker’s 
new magazine connections, and in the 
spring of 1898 he left the Record, with 
mixed feelings. | Thereafter free-lance 
stories and articles came thick and fast, on 
an amazing range of subjects—one on 
Theodore Roosevelt (“the coming man,” 
he wrote to his father) which pleased T. R. 
“more than any other sketch of my life 
that has been written’? ?; one on Admiral 
Sampson, one on ‘“Modern Skyscrapers,” 
one on “Corn, Cattle, and Contentment.’” 

At the turn of the century, Baker began 
to roam farther afield in search of more 
experience, more facts. He was sent to 
Cuba in the fall of 1899 to write an article 
on Leonard Wood; the Wood corre- 
spondence in his papers dates from that 
time. In the following March he sailed 
for Germany, where he compiled material 
for his book, Seen in Germany. Out of this 
trip grew correspondence with Ernst 
Haeckel and others which remains in his 
papers. 

The still increasing tempo of work, 
however, was by now really telling on 
Baker’s usually robust constitution. “I 
never was more busy in my life than I am 
now.” By early 1901 we find him in Tuc- 
son with his family, trying to regain his 
health. 

“T brought a shot gun with me and have 
been hunting quail through the hills— 


2 Roosevelt to Baker, November 4, 1898. Origi- 
nal at Princeton University. The article appeared 
in McClure’s, November 1898. 

3 A bibliography of her father’s writings, pre- 
pared by Rachel Baker Napier, is most valuable 
in any study of his literary career. A copy is 
shelved with the papers. 


with considerable success,’ he wrote his 
father. 

The letters of the Arizona period show a 
fairly peaceful frame of mind; but Baker 
was incapable, apparently, of complete 
relaxation. He had the family living to 
earn; and besides that, he wanted to see 
more of his own country. 

“I am deeply interested,’’ he had written 
his father, ‘in the development of the 
American people, economically chiefly, 
but in other ways as well. Sometime, 20 
or 30 years hence when I begin to know 
something about the subject I want to write 
a great book on The American People.’’* 

At any rate, from Arizona Baker went 
on, alone, to California; a trip to the Pacific 
Northwest came later, and still later, a trip 
through the Southern States. All these 
activities, while they did not produce the 
*‘sreat book” he had in mind, did result in 
the publication of The New Prosperity, and 
a flood of stories and articles—on the beet 
sugar industry, on irrigation, on “The 
Great Northwest.”’ The southern trip, 
moreover, led to the publication, a few 
years later, of one of Baker’s most highly 
controversial books, a study of the Negro 
problem called Following the Color Line. 
Letters from Booker T. Washington, W. 
E. B. Dubois, Jane Addams, and George 
Foster Peabody, as well as from many other 
less known but equally interested readers, 
crowded upon him even while the articles 
were being serialized, and even more after 
the publication of the book; and letters of 
sharp disapproval were not lacking. 

Following the Color Line was not the only 
one of Baker’s writings to stir up contro- 
versy. The “‘muck-raker’’ had been gradu- 
ally developing within the reporter, quite 
unbeknownst to the latter. 

‘At the time I never thought of these 
articles, either on the capitalistic or the 
labor side of the new problems, as ‘revolu- 

4December 7, 1900. One is reminded here 


of Woodrow Wilson’s likewise unwritten magnum 
opus, “The Philosophy of Politics.” 



























tionary’ or ‘crusading.’ They were fact 
articles on conditions which keenly 
interested me personally .. .” § 

But the tendency was there. Baker was 
for a considerable period a crusader, a 
crusader who used the most powerful 
weapon of all time—truth about the facts. 
“The Trusts’ New Tool—the Labor Boss” 
was followed by “‘A Corner in Labor” and 
that, within 6 months, by ‘Organized 
Capital Challenges Organized Labor.” 
“The Subway Deal” appeared in McClure’s 
for March 1905, and in the following 
winter and spring came a series called 
‘Railroads on Trial.” 

In 1906 Baker, together with other hard- 
hitting associates, Ida M. Tarbell, Albert 
A. Boyden, John S. Phillips, John M. 
Siddall, and Lincoln Steffens, purchased 
The American Magazine and, with William 
Allen White and Finley Peter Dunne as 
“editorial assistants,” got the new venture 
under way. The correspondence of this 
period will interest all who are concerned 
with the history of magazine publication, 
and with the freedom of the press. It was 
an unorthodox and vigorous group. 

“We are editing in a very funny way,” 
wrote Boyden to Baker. “We rush in 
every good thing every month and trust 
to the Lord to send more. So far every- 
thing has worked out finely.” 

By December, Baker could report to his 
father: 

“Our magazine continues to make won- 
derful strides. We are now publishing 
300,000 a month, having jumped 100,000 
in four months.” 

Curiously enough, the increasing pace 
set for himself by Ray Stannard Baker, the 
reporter, the “‘muck-raker,” the editor, 
was now being offset by a new, somewhat 
experimental sort of writing which came 
straight from the heart and spirit of Ray 
Stannard Baker, the warm human being, 
the philosopher. So different was this 
new matter that when, in 1907, the first 
"8 American Chronicle, p. 166. 
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day, they were published under the pen 
name “David Grayson.” Adventures in 
Contentment, this first ‘‘Grayson’’ book was 
called, and it created a stir which amazed 
its author. With the exception of Phillips 
and a few other old friends in the American 
office, no one knew for some time who 
David Grayson was. Such was the inter- 
est in the new series that the secret was 
hard to keep, but it was loyally kept—so 
well kept in fact that to this day a good 
many friends of David Grayson are un- 
aware of his close relationship to Ray 
Stannard Baker! 

These essays, and those which appeared 
from time to time during the next 30 
years, were published in numerous coun- 
tries and read by people of all ages and in 
many walks of life. The correspondence 
about the books—which built up to tre- 
mendous proportions in the course of 
years—is now, quite properly, in the pos- 
session of the Jones Library at Amherst, 
Mass., as are the manuscripts, notes, pic- 
tures, and so on relating to the David 
Grayson writings and to Mr. Baker’s life 
in the New England town which became 
so much a part of him.* Even in the papers 


6 Mr. Charles R. Green, Librarian of the Jones 
Library, is the curator of the Ray Stannard 
Baker and David Grayson Collection at Amherst. 
A trip to the Library will be well worth while for 
anyone interested in the literary history of the 
Grayson books, or the psychological phenomenon 
that was David Grayson—the man to whom 
people wrote their innermost thoughts and plans, 
because he had, somehow, miraculously, managed 
to say for them what they themselves had been 
thinking for years. It is revealing to see how Ray 
Stannard Baker, hard-pressed author of many dis- 
tinguished books, strove desperately to keep up 
with the incoming tide of letters to David Gray- 
son—and how he fell by the wayside because of 
the sheer bulk of daily mail. The present writer, 
who assisted Mr. Baker for some years during his 
later life, well remembers asking the privilege of 
replying to some of these remarkable letters. 
“No,” said Mr. Baker, ‘“‘no.” They were 
intensely personal; they would be answered by 
David Grayson or not at all. 
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of Ray Stannard Baker, however, there 
are many traces of David Grayson. The 
notebook series already referred to, for 
example, was the source from which, to a 
large extent, the Grayson books were 
written; the delighted comments of asso- 
ciates in the American office, as the early 
chapters began to come in, are appended 
to harassed letters on finance and editorial 
policy; and Ray Stannard Baker’s old 
friends, when the secret was out, could 
scarcely write him on any subject without 
referring directly or indirectly to David 
Grayson. And so, in spite of all efforts to 
effect a separation, David Grayson appears 
in the papers of the Library of Congress 
and Ray Stannard Baker appears in the 
papers of the Jones Library at Amherst. 
The phases of Ray Stannard Baker’s 
active life from this point on were so many 
and so varied that it is impossible to cover 
all of them in a brief discussion of his 
papers. As has been said, those who are 
concerned with the “muck-raker” period 
will find invaluable material in the col- 
lection: correspondence with Lincoln 
Steffens, Ida M. Tarbell, Upton Sinclair, 
Norman Hapgood, Ben Lindsey, William 
Allen White, and many others; notes 
hastily scribbled in small memorandum 
books, many of them almost illegible; and, 
of course, the ubiquitous notebooks.’ 
Baker’s long friendship with Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, whom he met for 
the first time in 1906, and with his family, 
is documented to a certain extent in the 


7It was extremely difficult for Mr. Baker to 
persuade himself that his notebooks should be 
placed in the Library of Congress and he finally 
did so with the understanding that they were to 
be used by permission only, for a period of years. 
In a brief memorandum found among his papers 
after his death, the following warning appears: 
“The distinctions I make... between the 
various kinds of entries are most vital: so much of 
the writing is mere sketching in of facts and opin- 
ions which served their full purpose when they 
had been set down, and have no value except as 
scaffolding.” 


papers—though friendship is hard to 
document. The collection contains also 
the Senator’s typescript drafts of a con- 
siderable number of chapters of his auto- 
biography, with many longhand revisions 
by both men.® 

Baker’s association with Theodore Roose- 
velt through a period of years, both his 
early admiration for that colorful figure 
and his gradual change of view, are de- 
scribed in American Chronicle with such 
clarity that anything said here would be 
useless repetition. The papers reflect this 
association in the correspondence of the 
time,® in published articles, and in the 
notebooks. Here too is a record of the lesser 
relationships with William Howard Taft, 
and with Gifford Pinchot, Victor S. Clark, 
William Kent, Walter L. Fisher, and 
others. 

In 1910 the Baker family, having lived 
meanwhile in New York, and later in 
Michigan, finally moved to Ambherst, 
Mass., which was to be their home until 
Mr. Baker’s death in 1946. It was an ideal 
solution: a refuge and a place of peace 
and quiet for David Grayson; a convenient 
base from which Ray Stannard Baker 
could emerge, as he constantly did, in the 
course of his observation of and participa- 
tion in the affairs of the larger world. 

By this time, he was becoming more and 
more interested in politics—not as a pros- 
pective officeholder but, as was ordinarily 
the case with him, as the reporter, or 

8 One interested in literary collaboration would 
do well to examine these pages. They represent 
real cooperation, as anyone who has followed the 
work of Baker, the author, and of LaFollette, the 
warrior, would expect. Both men could write. 

9 Most of the Roosevelt letters, however, as well 
as a fine and representative file of Baker’s corre- 
spondence with others such as Edward M. House, 
Newton D. Baker, Josephus Daniels, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, and a considerable amount of 
material relating to the Paris Peace Conference of 
1919, are now in the Library at Princeton Uni- 
versity. See Henry W. Bragdon, ““The Woodrow 
Wilson Collection” in the Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, November 1945. 



































rather, in the present-day term, as the 
“commentator.” 

Baker had seen and heard Woodrow 
Wilson for the first time in January of 
1910 at a dinner given in New York by a 
group of political progressives. The first 
vivid impression which he received at that 
time was to deepen as the years went on: 
Here was the true leader, for whom the 
country had been waiting. This convic- 
tion was the cornerstone of what might be 
called the last phase of Baker’s career as a 
writer. By and large, some 30 years of his 
life were concerned with the leadership of 
Woodrow Wilson—his political develop- 
ment, the domestic aspects of his adminis- 
tration as President, his courageous en- 
trance into world affairs, and the tragic 
denouement of his life; with, in short, the 
understanding and sympathetic interpre- 
tation of Woodrow Wilson the man, as 
well as with his enduring principles and 
ideals which, as must always be the case 
with the truly great, far outran his own 
human limitations. 

There were the Paris Peace Conference 
volumes, written under severe pressure 
while Baker was still weary from his own 
participation in that nerve-wracking con- 
gress as head of the American Press 
Bureau; there were six volumes of the 
Public Papers, edited with William E. 
Dodd—the most complete collection of 
Wilson’s words that has yet been published. 
And, finally, there was the biography, 
eight volumes, published between the years 
1925 and 1939. This tremendous work— 
‘‘monumental,” the reviewers called it, to 
the considerable irritation of its author— 
was, in its later years, truly a labor 
of love. Owing to Mr. Baker’s failing 
health it was never entirely finished. 
The re-writing of the Peace Conference 
volumes could not be accomplished, nor 
could the story of the fight over the Treaty 
and of the sad last years be told. But the 
work was “brought to a conclusion” as 
Baker was wont to say. It carried the 
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President through World War I. ‘“‘The 
Armistice,” the publishers wished to call 
the last volume, but the author was firm. 
Simply “‘Armistice”’ it should be—and he 
lived to know how right he was. 

The years of Baker’s work on the biog- 
raphy of Woodrow Wilson were covered— 
except for his own personal affairs, for 
which he had all too little time—by the 
collection presented to the Library in 
1939. However, the recently acquired per- 
sonal papers do include certain groups of 
correspondence and manuscripts which 
supplement or complete the earlier, spe- 
cialized collection. And again—one can 
discuss no part of Ray Stannard Baker’s 
life without reference to the notebooks— 
again, there are his own comments on the 
work, beginning with the arrival of the 
moving van which brought the Wilson 
Papers from Washington in the spring of 
1925, and ending with the arrival of the 
moving van, in the summer of 1939, to 
take the Wilson Papers away. 

After 1939 the character of the papers 
changes somewhat. The announcement 
of the Pulitzer award, in 1940, was a fitting 
conclusion to the years of gruelling labor 
on the biography. Once more there was 
a certain amount of time for reflection, for 
philosophical speculation, for the leisurely 
enjoyment of friends. There was time for 
participation, as a member of the Board 
of Directors, in the affairs of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, and for the amusing 
and illuminating winter which he and 
Mrs. Baker spent in Hollywood, during the 
filming of the picture Woodrow Wilson. 
The various scripts criticized and the cor- 
respondence relating to this venture make 
remarkable reading in themselves. And 
there was time for the writing of books that 
had cried to be written for years. The 
correspondence reflects this new mood, as 
do the notebooks. Under My Elm was 
written and published by David Grayson, 
and greeted by the usual swell of letters 
from readers glad to find an old friend 





again. The delightful early autobiographi- 
cal volume, Native American, appeared and 
was welcomed by a warmly appreciative 
audience. The correspondence of this pe- 
riod must have gone to the writer’s heart. 
And then came American Chronicle, and the 
letters poured in—a veritable storm of 
applause. The book was, wrote one 
reader, ‘‘so remarkable a parallel with my 
own life and its interests that the reading 
of ‘American Chronicle’ has caused me to 
live over again many of the experiences 
which have been most vivid in the course 
of my days.” 

And from old friends in Washington 
came this heart-warming message: 
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‘We have just finished reading it aloud, 
and have laughed and cried by turns as 
we read. It is not only an enthralling 
story, it puts, besides, a feeling of structure 
into the bewilderments of one’s own life.” 

American Chronicle, Mr. Baker main- 
tained, was his last book. He was through. 
But, as his family and his friends well 
knew, he was not through. Bred-in-the- 
bone a writer, he could not stop writing. 
At the time of his death, notes for still 
another volume, in his rounded, impa- 
tient, sometimes difficult hand, lay on his 
desk. 


KATHARINE E. BRAND 
Division of Manuscripts 























NE of the basic aims of the Library’s 
acquisitions policy in the field of 
Americana is to build up toward 

completion the files of the earliest legisla- 
tive journals of the Territories and States 
that came to form the Union. In many 
localities the beginnings of the lawmaking 
process coincided with the founding of 
printing presses, for it has been a part of 
our historical tradition not only that laws 
binding on our citizens be freely published 
for all to read but that the deliberations of 
the legislative bodies that enacted them 
be laid open for public review. Conse- 
quently the earliest of the legislative jour- 
nals have become quite rare American 
imprints, and in order to fill gaps in our 
files we have had to rely largely upon 
microfilms of material in other libraries.’ 
When, as occasionally happens, we are 
able to acquire such documents in the 
original, it is a matter for some celebration. 

Three yellowing, loosely stitched volumes 
which we bought recently record legisla- 
tive proceedings for the “Territory of the 
United States North-west of the River 
Ohio” during the entire period of its 
brief existence, between September 1799 
and January 1802. These 3 years were a 
kind of preparatory period for the creation 
of states from the old Northwest Territory 
which roughly comprised the Great Lakes 
region between the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi Rivers. Under the Ordinance of 
1787 the Territory had been administered 
by a governor, a secretary, and three 

1W. S. Jenkins, ‘““The Legislative Documents 


Microfilm Project,” in Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions, May 1947. Pp. 60-64. 
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Legislative Journals of the Old 
Northwest ‘Territory 






judges, all appointed by Congress, but it 
had been provided that a representative 
form of government would be set up when 
the population reached 5,000 adult males. 
This figure was attained in 1798 and 
Governor Arthur St. Clair thereupon took 
steps to create a bicameral legislature, con- 
sisting of a House of Representatives with 
22 elected members and a Legislative 
Council of 5 men chosen from the House’s 
nominees. 

The Journals we have acquired detail 
the Legislative Council’s proceedings and 
complement several volumes of the House’s 
deliberations which the Library already 
owns. They are among the earliest of 
Ohio imprints; they are, in fact, designated 
as Nos. 7, 12, and 20 in the American 
Imprints Inventory’s A Check List of Ohio 
Imprints 1796-1820. The first of them was 
printed at Cincinnati, then a flourishing, 
ten-year-old settlement of perhaps 300 
houses; the two subsequent ones were 
published at Chillicothe, which, founded 
in 1796, was enjoying a considerable boom 
as the capital of the Territory and a favored 
place for settlement.? 


2 The titles of the volumes are: (1) Fournal of the 
Legislative Council of the Territory of the United 
States, North-West of the River Ohio, Begun and Held 
at Cincinnati, on Monday, the Sixteenth Day of Sep- 
tember, A. D., One Thousand, Seven Hundred and 
Ninety Nine. Cincinnati, Carpenter & Findlay, 
1799; (2) Journal . . . Second Sesston, Begun and 
Held at Chillicothe, on the Third Day of November, 
Anno Domini, 1800. Chillicothe, Winship & Willis, 
1800; and (3) Journal . . . Third Session, Begun 
and Held at Chillicothe, on Monday the Twenty-Third 
Day of November, Anno Domini, 1807. Chillicothe, 
N. Willis, 1801. 





In the solemn pages of these Journals is 
recorded a wealth of frontier history. Ad- 
dressing the two bodies on September 25, 
1799, Governor St. Clair observed, “A 
large field of business has been opened to 
you, gentlemen, and it will call for a 
patient, but I hope not a painful exercise 
of your faculties...” There was, in- 
deed, a great deal of business facing the 
neophyte legislators. They had first to 
agree upon their Standing Rules and 
Orders and select their leaders (Henry 
Vander Burgh was chosen first President 
of the Council); then they began the task 
of revising a large body of laws which, 
drawn up by the governor and judges 
under the Territory’s previous system of 
administration, badly needed clarifying 
and redefinition to meet changed condi- 
tions. Among many problems attacked 
by the Council were the establishment of 
courts, creation of a militia, laying out of 
counties and townships, provision of new 
roads and ferries to ease the way for future 
settlers, erection of schools, enactment of 


proper measures for the “‘maintenance of 
public worship,” and the regulation of 


weights and measures. Acting upon a 
petition from the United Brethren at 
Muskingum, the Council took steps ‘‘to 
prevent the introduction of spiritous liquors 
into certain Indian towns” and it gave its 
assent to a measure that must have been 
welcomed by many dwellers in the frontier 
country, “An act to encourage the killing 
of wolves.” 

Under the Ordinance of 1787 the Legis- 
lature was allowed to send a delegate to 
the Congress of the United States who 
could represent the Territory in debates, 
though he was not empowered to cast an 
official vote. A young man named Wil- 


liam Henry Harrison was chosen as the 
first delegate, narrowly defeating Arthur 
St. Clair, Jr., the Governor’s son, by a 
margin of one vote. Harrison’s tenure of 
office was short, however, for after lending 
his weight in Congress to passage of the 
act (1800) which divided the Ohio from 
the Indiana country, he relinquished his 
seat to become Governor of the latter. He 
was succeeded by William McMillan, and 
later by Paul Fearing, both men of mark 
in early Ohio history. 

Between the lines of the Journals one can 
see some of the controversies and contests 
that generated considerable heat outside 
the polite sessions of the legislative body. 
There was, for example, considerable ri- 
valry between the proponents of Cincin- 
nati and Chillicothe as a suitable capital 
for the future state government of Ohio— 
a contest in which both sides were to be 
disappointed when the choice eventually 
devolved on Columbus. Even more evi- 
dent are the recorded signs of differences 
of opinion between the Legislature and 
Governor St. Clair, whose vetoes of eleven 
bills at the close of the first session caused 
the House of Representatives and the Leg- 
islative Council to register a protest when 
they convened again. The abrupt termi- 
nation of the second session on December 
9, 1800, requested by the Governor on 
the ground that his own tenure of office 
would expire on that day, was another real 
source of friction. Episodes of this kind, 
recorded in formal language and without 
animus in the Journals, did much to 
kindle the popular movement toward state- 
hood for Ohio, which saw fruition in 1802. 


Vincent L. EATON 
Assistant Chief, Rare Books Division 




















“Neither Slavery nor involuntary 


servitude... 


HROUGH the generosity of Mr. 
Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., formerly 
Curator of the Library’s Rare 

Book Collection and presently Fellow in 
English Bibliography, the Library of 
Congress has received a most unusual and 
interesting document. This is a copy of 
the thirteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which abolished slavery within 
the United States, engrossed on vellum 
and signed, not only by the four regular 
authenticating officers- of Congress, but 
also by the President of the United States 
and by every Senator and Representative 
who voted for its passage. No such bril- 
liant showpiece exists, so far as is known, 
for the Bill of Rights (as this Library and 
other institutions have learned in attempt- 
ing to organize commemorative exhibits) 
or for any other constitutional amendment. 
But of this great step in human freedom, 
we now have a worthy manuscript me- 
morial. How did it come into existence? 
To answer that question, we have to 
transport ourselves to the chamber of the 
House of Representatives on the afternoon 
of January 31, 1865. The joint resolution 
which had been lost for want of a two- 
thirds majority on June 15 of the previous 
year was being reconsidered at this lame- 
duck session of the Thirty-eighth Congress. 
The election of 1864 had returned Presi- 
dent Lincoln with a great Republican ma- 
jority in both House and Senate. The 
Confederacy was visibly sinking; Appomat- 
tox was not far off. ‘The President in his 
annual message had appealed to the mem- 
bers of this Congress to effect the result 
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which was inevitable on the meeting of its 
successor. At four o’clock a roll-call vote 
was taken and as it became apparent that 
some Democrats who had’ been nays in 
June were now yeas, little bursts of ap- 
plause broke out in the galleries, and were 
promptly suppressed by the gavel. At 
an appropriate moment, Mr. Speaker 
Colfax directed the Clerk to call his name 
and thereupon voted aye, producing 
another flutter of applause which he had 
torap down. Some Democrats who would 
not change their votes to aye refrained 
from voting, thereby reducing the num- 
ber of ayes needed for the requisite 
majority. After the Clerk had polled Mr. 
Yeaman of Kentucky, the Speaker an- 
nounced, ‘““The constitutional majority of 
two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, 
the Joint Resolution is passed.” At this 
point the rules and restraints of an august 
deliberative assembly went by the board. 
In the language of the Congressional Globe 
itself, 

The announcement was received by the House 
and by the spectators with an outburst of en- 
thusiasm. The members on the Republican side 
of the House instantly sprung to their feet, and, 
regardless of parliamentary rules, applauded with 
cheers and clapping of hands. The example was 
followed by the male spectators in the galleries, 
which were crowded to excess, who waved their 
hats and cheered loud and long, while the ladies, 
hundreds of whom were present, rose in their 
seats and waved their handkerchiefs, participating 
in and adding to the general excitement and in- 


tense interest of the scene. This lasted for several 
minutes. 


After this quite unprecedented scene, a 
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return to the minutiae of lawmaking 
would have been too anticlimactic. Ebon 
C. Ingersoll of Illinois, whose signature 
may be seen about midway in column one 
of the House section of our document, 
managed to get the floor and make himself 
heard. “In honor of this immortal and 
sublime event, I move that the House do 
now adjourn.” And adjourn it did. 

In order that a full sense of the signifi- 
cance and solemnity of the occasion might 
possess the soldiers and civilians resident 
in the embattled Capital, the military 
authorities passed down orders to a battery 
stationed in Franklin Square, and the 
evening was enlivened by a salute of 100 
guns. On the following evening the Mis- 
sourians resident in Washington rallied 
together and reinforced themselves with a 
band from Finley Hospital at Kendall 
Green (4th St. E., North of the City). 
They proceeded to the residence (E St. 
near 7th) of the Honorable John B. Hen- 
derson, their Senator who had been the 
first mover for the amendment in the 
upper House and tendered him a serenade. 
When the Senator and Congressman 
Rollins had responded, Missouri in Wash- 
ington moved on and repeated the scene 
at the lodging of Representative Henry T. 
Blow, and finally passed on to the White 
House. The extempore response of its 
occupant was summarily reported in the 
third person by the Washington press, and 
has found its way, with most of the inter- 
larded ‘“[applause]” deleted, into the 
Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln edited 
by Nicolay and Hay, who have, however, 
antedated it by one evening. 

The President echoed a leading senti- 
ment of the little piece which he had read 
at the Gettysburg dedication: “But there 
is a task yet before us—to go forward and 
have consummated by the votes of the 
States that which Congress had so nobly 
begun yesterday.” On this head, he had 
news for his serenaders: the telegraph, 
which had so profoundly modified the 


circumstances of the battlefield, had made 
possible an acceleration of the process of 
amendment which would have been incred- 
ible in 1803, when the last successtul 
amendment issued from Congress. The 
State of Illinois had already ratified, within 
24 hours of the action of Congress; 
Maryland had got the amendment through 
one House of the Legislature only, and the 
man from Springfield “felt proud that 
Illinois was a little ahead.’’ He went on, 
in these impromptu remarks, to summa- 
rize the necessity for and the essence of 
the thirteenth amendment about as well 
as it has been or could be done. 

He thought this measure was a very fitting if not 
an indispensable adjunct to the winding up of the 
great difficulty. He wished the reunion of all the 
States perfected, and so effected as to remove all 
causes of disturbance in the future; and, to attain 
this end, it was necessary that the original dis- 
turbing cause should, if possible, be rooted out. 
He thought all would bear him witness that he 
had never shrunk from doing all that he could to 
eradicate slavery, by issuing an emancipation 
proclamation. But that proclamation falls short 
of what the amendment will be when fully con- 
summated. A question might be raised whether 
the proclamation was legally valid. It might be 
urged, that it only aided those that came into our 
lines, and that it was inoperative as to those who 
did not give themselves up; or that it would have 
no effect upon the children of slaves born here- 
after; in fact, it would be urged that it did not 
meet the evil. But this amendment is a king’s 
cure-all for all evils. It winds the whole thing up. 
(Complete Works, vol. 2, pp. 633-34.) 

On concluding, the President introduced 
his visitor, the Reverend Henry Ward 
Beecher of Brooklyn, famous preacher and 
antislavery spokesman, who declared that 
six years earlier he would not have 
believed that such a scene—citizens of 
slave-holding Missouri congratulating the 
President upon the extinction of slavery in 
the Nation—could ever take place. 

The enthusiasm over the great event 
was not limited to parades and speeches. 
The official engrossed copy of the amend- 
ment, originally deposited in the Depart- 
ment of State and now kept in the National 
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Archives among the General Records of 
the Federal Government, displays an 
amazing and probably unique character 
in keeping with the general rejoicing. Of 
the first five lines in the body of the docu- 
ment, each is written by a different hand! 
Line 6 seems to be a return to the hand of 
the first line, but line 7 is in yet another, a 
sixth hand! Line 8 and the one word of 
line 9 return again to the handwriting of 
line 1. What is to be made of this plurality 
of scribes and the odd patchwork effect 
which they produced? Manifestly, the 
several engrossing clerks of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress were eager competitors 
for the honor of transcribing the official 
copy of the amendment which would 
abolish slavery; the senior among them 
was able to begin and to retain the largest 
share, but each of his five juniors de- 
manded and obtained the honor of en- 
grossing a single line. 

The hand of line 1 is also the hand in 
which our unofficial but fully signed copy 
is engrossed, and this time there were no 
sharers! Who had prompted this under- 
taking is not yet known, but it is clear that 
someone had determined to create a docu- 
ment which should be a worthy memorial 
of the great occasion. He procured a sheet 
of vellum 21 by 15% inches in size and, with 
a stationer’s instrument, ruled a marginal 
frame consisting of five fine lines, alter- 
nately using red and blue ink. One of the 
regular engrossing clerks of Congress was 
prevailed upon to transcribe the text of the 
amendment on the upper quarter of the 
sheet. This was a larger job than the 
engrossing of the official copy, since the 
latter was done upon a partially printed 
form (paper, not vellum) employed for 
joint resolutions. About half as much 
space was left for the four authenticating 
officers, and for an important addition; 
all five of these signatures appeared also 
upon the official copy. Then two rubrics 
were inserted, in red ink, “In the Senate, 
April 8, 1864,” and, a little more than 
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midway down the sheet, “In the House of 
Representatives, January 31, 1865.” The 
spaces beneath these rubrics were then 
ruled with blue lines (which have now 
faded so as to be visible only on very close 
inspection) to regulate the spacing of the 
signatures. The signers have kept within 
their spaces, save for John Ganson of New 
York at the foot of column 4 and E. H. 
Rollins of New Hampshire at the foot of 
column 5, who have helped themselves to 
two spaces apiece. Elihu B. Washburne 
found column 5 too cramped to get in 
both his signature and the name of his State, 
and so wrote “Ill.” outside the ruled frame, 
in the very margin of the document. This 
addition of the State represented was made 
by none of the 38 Senators, but in column 
1 the fifth Representative to sign, A. C. 
Wilder, added “Kan” after his name, and 
from that point, while the great majority 
used only their names, 28 of the Members 
of the House appended their States, in full 
(most conspicuously, “J. G. Blaine. Maine’’) 
or in abbreviation. “‘James S. Rollins of 
Mo.” in lower column 3 is the only use of 
a preposition, by the gentleman who 
shared Senator Henderson’s serenade. 
Two men have signed the document twice, 
the first by intention. Schuyler Colfax 
signed, as Speaker of the House, immedi- 
ately below the text of the amendment, 
and again near the foot of column 4, where 
he added “Ind” to his name—an action 
paralleling that in the roll call of January 
31, when he instructed the Clerk to call 
his name. By what accident Charles 
Upson of Michigan came to sign the docu- 
ment twice—once in the lower third of 
column 2, again about midway in column 
3—the writer is unable to guess. There 
are two other curious circumstances in the 
signatures. There is a Representative 
from Nevada—Henry G. Worthington, 
midway in column 2—but there are no 
Nevada Senators, for Nevada was admitted 
to the Union on October 31, 1864, before 
the House vote but after that in the Senate. 
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W. P. Fessenden of Maine signs as a Sen- 
ator, as he was indeed when the Senate 
vote was taken, but as he was not when his 
signature was obtained. He had resigned 
on July 1, 1864, less than three months 
after the vote, but since he had succeeded 
Salmon P. Chase in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, he was not far toseek. The presence 
of his name halfway down column 4 in- 
creases the presumption that the signa- 
tures were not obtained on some single 
occasion, but were collected, one by one, 
by someone with that assignment. 

The arrangement of the names appears 
to be entirely haphazard. The two Ver- 
mont Senators, Foot and Collamer, appear 
together in column 1, but otherwise all 
colleagues are more or less widely sep- 
arated. In the House, there is an occa- 


sional pair from the same State, but only 
once does there occur a trio—near the 
head of column 2, where Kellogg, Van 
Valkenburgh, and Morris are all New 
Yorkers. There has apparently been not 
the least attempt to give prominence to 
the men who had done the most to bring 


the amendment into being. Senator Hen- 
derson, the serenaded Missourian, who 
first introduced the joint resolution into 
the Senate on January 11, 1864, appears 
at the head of column 2, doubtless by 
chance. Henderson, incidentally, lived 
long enough to address the Lincoln Cen- 
tennial Celebration at the Masonic Temple 
in Washington on February 12, 1909. 
Senator Lyman Trumbull of Illinois who 
reported the amendment in its final form, 
in language adapted from the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787, is midway in the last 
column. Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts, crotchety individualist and doc- 
trinaire negrophile, who had fought a lone 
battle to make the resolution conform to 
the French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, is in the lower half of column 2. No 
distinction is given to the two Democratic 
Senators who voted for the resolution, 
Reverdy Johnson of Maryland (midway 


in column 1) and James W. Nesmith of 
Oregon (midway in column 4). 

Nor among the House signatures is any 
privileged position given to James Mitchell 
Ashley of Ohio (midway in column 1), who 
had led the difficult fight at every stage. 
Nearly a month before Senator Henderson 
put the subject before the Senate, Mr. 
Ashley had, on December 14, 1863, intro- 
duced a bill for the same purpose in the 
House, on the same day on which James 
F. Wilson of Iowa (nearly opposite Ashley 
in column 2) had moved a joint resolution 
with the same object. Neither of these 
was ever brought to a vote, but when the 
Henderson-Trumbull resolution passed the 
Senate, Ashley became its champion in 
the House. The son of an itinerant Camp- 
bellite preacher, Ashley as a youth had 
run away from his rigorist father to work 
on river steamboats, had then seen all the 
inhumanities of the slave trade, and had 
learned to detest the institution which 
maintained and was maintained by it. A 
Free-Soiler and aboriginal Republican, he 
had in 1862 drafted and managed the bill 
which ended slavery in the District of 
Columbia—thus finally achieving the end 
for which Abraham Lincoln had labored 
during his single term in the House in 
1847-49. The joint resolution was before 
the House from May 31, 1864, and was 
finally brought to a vote on June 15. Four 
Democrats joined the Republican majority 
to make 93 ayes, but the 65 Democratic 
nays did not allow the two-thirds neces- 
sary to passage. At this point Mr. Ashley 
changed his vote so that he might be able, at 
a later opportunity, to move a reconsidera- 
tion. The opportunity came with the 
second session (December 5, 1864), when 
the military and political situation had 
been radically altered by the campaigns 
of Grant and Sherman and by the Presi- 
dential election. On the 15th Mr. Ashley 
gave notice that he would call the joint 
resolution up for reconsideration on the 
sixth day of the new year, and this he did 
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in a speech which was published by Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant & Co. in New York 


and widely circulated. “The decree has 


gone forth,” Mr. Ashley perorated, “the 
people have pronounced it; and now is the 
golden hour in which we may all unite, if 
we will, and inaugurate a new era in our 


history. Let no man put forth his puny 
hand to stay the certain approach of the 
hour in which this act shall pass, or of the 
grand jubilee which shall follow its enact- 
ment into law. Let no member of this 
House attempt to postpone this great 
measure, with the hope of being able to 
circumvent, by some petty scheme of com- 
promise, the plainly written decree of 
Omnipotence.”’ Several puny hands were 
put forth, in particular that of George H. 
Pendleton, Democratic leader of the House 
and defeated candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on McClellan’s ticket, who put for- 
ward the odd argument that the amend- 
ment was unconstitutional; but they did 
not long stay the grand jubilee. On Janu- 
ary 31, as we know, 13 more Democrats 
came over and 8 remained mute, so that 
Mr. Ashley had his two-thirds majority, 
and had terminated what he ever con- 
tinued to regard, in his later years as Presi- 
dent of the Toledo, Ann Arbor & Northern 
Michigan Railroad (his own creation), 
as the greatest achievement of his life. 

As our document neglects to give to Mr. 
Ashley the special place which he so richly 
deserved, so it does no particular honor to 
the four Democratic ayes of the first ballot, 
Joseph Bailey of Pennsylvania, John A. 
Griswold and Moses F. Odell of New York, 
and, most praiseworthy of all, Ezra 
Wheeler of Wisconsin, who made the only 
Democratic speech in favor of the amend- 
ment on this occasion. 

When the amendment had been en- 
grossed, and authenticated by Messrs. 
Colfax and Hamlin, McPherson and 
Forney, it was forwarded to the President, 
who added the words, “Approved, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1865. Abraham Lincoln.” In 
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our copy the first four words have been 
supplied by the engrosser, but the signa- 
ture is the Great Emancipator’s own. The 
same procedure had been followed with 
the compromise amendment of February 
1861, intended to remove all possibility of 
congressional interference with slavery in 
the States; it had gone to President 
Buchanan and had been signed. Never- 
theless, the procedure was unnecessary 
and the approval meaningless; the Supreme 
Court had decided as early as 1798, in 
Hollingsworth v. Virginia, that congres- 
sional action alone was sufficient to place 
an amendment before the States. Within 
a week, Lyman Trumbull, a frequent 
critic of the constitutionality of President 
Lincoln’s wartime measures, had pushed 
through the Senate a resolution declaring 
the nullity of the approval expressed by 
this signature. 

Constitutional considerations aside, it 
is, of course, supremely fitting that Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s signature should appear 
upon both the official and our memorial 
copy of the thirteenth amendment. Three 
days later William Lloyd Garrison, the 
Nation’s best-hating and best-hated abo- 
litionist, who would no longer be under a 
necessity of regarding the Constitution as 
a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell, was addressing a jubilee meet- 
ing at the Boston Music Hall. “To 
whom,” he rhetorically inquired, “‘is the 
country more immediately indebted for 
this vital and saving amendment of the 
Constitution than, perhaps, to any other 
man? I believe I may confidently an- 
swer—to the humble railsplitter of Il- 
linois—to the Presidential chain-breaker 
for millions of the oppressed—to Abraham 
Lincoln! [Immense and long continued 
applause, ending with three cheers for 
the President.]’’ Garrison was more ac- 
curate than on some other occasions. 
Apart from the more general considera- 
tion that the amendment was but the 
culmination of the wartime measures 





against slavery which Lincoln had inau- 
gurated, it was further true that the Pres- 
ident had given the decisive impulse 
which committed the Republican Party 
to the measure at its Baltimore Conven- 
tion in June 1864. ‘The keynoter, Senator 
Edwin D. Morgan of New York, had 
called for the amendment in his opening 
speech at the suggestion of Mr. Lincoln, 
and it was the President’s “wish and in- 
fluence,” as Garrison said, which were 
primarily responsible for the inclusion in 
the platform of the third resolution, which 
affirmed, “That as slavery was the cause 
and now constitutes the strength of this 
rebellion, and as it must be always and 
everywhere hostile to the principles of 
republican government, justice and the 
National safety demand its utter and com- 
plete extirpation from the soil of the 
Republic.” And in his annual message 
opening the second session of the Thirty- 
eighth Congress, the President had urged 
the Members of the House to reverse their 
action: **. . . There is only a question of 
time as to when the proposed amendment 
will go to the States for their action. And 
as it is to so go at all events, may we not 
agree that the sooner the better? It is 
not claimed that the election has imposed 
a duty on Members to change their views 
or their votes any further than, as an ad- 
ditional element to be considered, their 
judgment may be affected by it. It is the 
voice of the people, now for the first time 
heard upon the question.”? Without the 
signature of Abraham Lincoln, whatever 
its constitutional effect, our document 
would be but a partial memorial of the 
great occasion it records. 

Our document carries no identifying 
features upon its face or back, and in the 
brief time which has elapsed since its 
receipt from Mr. Houghton, it has not 
proved possible to identify the person or 
persons responsible for its making, or to 
trace its subsequent history. It was cer- 
tainly subjected to much examination, for 
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the vellum is badly scarred with longi- 
tudinal creases from frequent rolling and 
unrolling, and part of the surface is dis- 
colored from much handling. One im- 
portant clue exists, which has hitherto 
not led very far. When the copyright 
deposits were transferred to the Library of 
Congress a few years after our document 
was made, there came with them a large 
(24 by 19 inches) lithographic print, 
“Chart of American Freedom or the 
Death Knell of Slavery.” This ornate 
production reprints the text of the 
thirteenth amendment in several fonts of 
fancy type, and reproduces, in excellent 
facsimile, the signatures which appear 
upon our document in the same order and 
with the same inclusions and omissions 
of the States represented. The signatures 
of the print were manifestly reproduced 
from our document, but there are two 
significant omissions: B. F. Harding does 
not appear at the foot of column 5 of the 
Senate, nor William Radford at the foot 
of column 1 of the House. These two, it is 
a safe inference, were added to the docu- 
ment after the signatures had been re- 
produced. The lithography was the work 
of A. Hoen & Co., Baltimore, and the 
print was copyrighted in the Clerk’s 
Office of the United States Court for the 
District of Maryland by one John F. 
Sharretts. Sharretts (1815-98) was a 
Baltimorean of sufficient prominence to 
be the subject of an obituary of moderate 
length in the Baltimore Sun of April 19, 
1898. He had started out in the Cale- 
donia Iron Works of Thaddeus Stevens, 
which the Confederates took a special joy 
in destroying during the Gettysburg cam- 
paign; he had been a Whig officeholder 
in Washington; and just before the war he 
had been a proprietor of the Baltimore 
Patriot. The Patriot supported Bell and 
Everett, notwithstanding which Sharretts 
got a job from the Lincoln administration. 
Contrary to his obituary, Sharretts was not 
Sixth Auditor of the Treasury, at $3,000 
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a year, but Chief Clerk in the Sixth 
Auditor’s office, at $2,000 a year. When 
Judge Green Adams, the Auditor, went 
home to Kentucky, Sharretts occasionally 
signed and sent out a letter. 

According to the manuscript copyright 
records for the Maryland District, Shar- 
retts deposited the title of his ““Book”’ on 
May 9, 1865, and the publication itself a 
month later, on June 9. But, according 
to a manuscript notation on our copy of the 
print, the publication was not deposited 
until June 30. Whether Sharretts was 
responsible, or in part responsible, for the 
making of our document, or whether he 
merely sought out its custodians and ap- 
plied for and obtained permission to make 
and publish a partial facsimile, has not 
been determined. The time lag between 
February 1 and May 9 suggests the latter 
hypothesis as the more probable, as does 
the fact of Sharretts’ comparative obscurity 
and uninfluential position, which would 
hardly have facilitated the task of getting 
the signatures. On the other hand, the 
latter task might conceivably have con- 
sumed the spare time of three months, and 
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Sharretts may be the man responsible for 
both manuscript and lithograph. We have 
little doubt that evidence will eventually 
come to light which will clear up the 
matter. 


It remains only to record that a second 
such document was made and eventually 
found its way into the famous Lincolniana 
Collection of Mr. Oliver R. Barrett of 
Chicago. But whoever was responsible 
for the Barrett copy failed to get the sig- 
natures of two Senators and eight Rep- 
resentatives. And, just as the Library of 
Congress copy eventuated in the Sharretts 
lithograph, so the Barrett copy seems to 
have been used for a lithograph, ‘The 
Triumph of Freedom over Slavery,” made 
by J. Gibson in Philadelphia, and copy- 
righted by one Judson Holcomb in the 
United States Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. But, just as the 
Barrett manuscript is inferior, so is this 
lithograph inferior to the Sharretts print, 
the signatures being mere approximations 
of their originals. 

Donatp H. MucripGE 
Fellow in American History 








Annual Reports on Acquisitions 





























HE acquisitions of the past year 
reflect, in contrast with the expan- 
sion of the war years, a self-analyt- 

ical temper in today’s aeronautical litera- 
ture. One aspect of this critical stock- 
taking is to be found in the evaluation of 
past achievements as a guide to future 
progress; another, perhaps more import- 
ant, is apparent in the increased attention 
being devoted by various organizations to 
the bibliographical control of aeronautical 
materials. 

In the first field, the appraisal of the 
past, the United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey has released 108 volumes of its 
comprehensive survey of strategic bomb- 
ing in the European and Pacific theaters 
during the war. The series makes avail- 
able, on a scale unprecedented in military 
history, objective evidence for the judg- 
ment of a new weapon of war, the airplane, 
and a new concept of offensive warfare, 
strategic bombing. Certainly not enough 
public recognition has been given the 
report on The Effects of Atomic Bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. For the present, 
and what can be discerned of the im- 
mediate future, the reports of the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission and the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board will 
probably provide the master blueprints 
for strategic air power. Some of the raw 
material which the President’s Commis- 
sion quarried can be studied in the pre- 
pared statements of qualified govern- 
mental and private sources on all phases 
of aviation, in the transcripts of their 
testimony under examination, and in the 
three-volume Digest of Public Discussion. 


Aeronautics 






The Air Historical Office, USAF, has 
offered to deposit in the Library of Con- 
gress the various manuscript copies of the 
seven-volume history of The Army Air 
Forces in World War II. The first volume 
of this comprehensive study has been pub- 
lished and the manuscript of the volume 
deposited in the Library. Further arrange- 
ments have been made whereby the 
Library will receive various monographic 
reports and unit histories (either from 
duplicate copies within the files of the Air 
Historical Office, or on microfilm) which 
represent the basic source materials from 
which the seven-volume history is being 
written. The volumes represent the com- 
bined efforts of a considerable number of 
unit and professional historians, brought 
together under Col. Wilfred J. Paul, Chief 
of the Air Historical Office, and Dr. 
Albert F. Simpson, the Air Historian. 
Illustrative of the increased bibliograph- 
ical control of aeronautical materials are a 
number of indexes covering the publishing 
activities of Wright Field, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, and several European countries. 


Wright Field Indexes 


The Air Documents Division, I[ntelli- 
gence Department, Air Matériel Com- 
mand, at Wright Field, has begun work 
on an Air Technical Index to disseminate 
the current information collected and 
processed for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. To supplement the Air Technical 
Index in the field of current periodicals, 
publication of the Technical Data Digest 
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has been resumed, after an interruption of 
nearly 2 years. More than 50 of the 
leading scientific periodicais supply ab- 
stracts of articles in advance of publica- 
tion to make the Technical Data Digest a 
unique “preview” service. At the same 
time, publication of reports continues in 
the important Wright Field series of Trans- 
lations, Summary Reports, Interim Reports, 
Technical Intelligence Review, Technical Re- 
ports, and Aero-Medical Laboratory Memo- 
randums. 

The last of the 300,000 cards comprising 
the Air Documents Index, a catalog of 
50,000 captured German and Japanese 
air documents, has been released, com- 
pleting an unprecedented large-scale at- 
tempt at intellectual reparations. Recog- 
nizing the time lag inevitable in the filing 
of this number of cards, the Air Documents 
Division has also prepared by machine 
methods a portable Desk Catalog of the 
Air Documents Index in book form. 


NACA 


The Division of Research Information, 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, has laid the foundations of a pro- 
gram that will effect at once a wider dis- 
semination and a more efficient biblio- 
graphic control of the important publica- 
tions of our national aeronautical research 
center. A long-felt want is satisfied by the 
appearance of the Index of NACA Technical 
Publications, a subject index to all unclassi- 
fied reports in series published from the 
inception of the Committee in 1915 until 
mid-September 1947. As part of this pro- 
gram, the procedure has been adopted of 
binding in, with each report released, 
catalog cards carrying the subject headings 
of the Jndex, to make possible its continued 
current maintenance. In addition, since 
September 1947, NACA reports have also 
been listed in the United States Government 
Publications Monthly Catalog, although only 
the Reports series is actually for sale at the 
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office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

Of the three NACA series, only the 
Technical Memorandums was publicly avail- 
able in the war years. A large number of 
reports reflecting critical research were 
necessarily issued only in special classified 
series under stringent security restrictions. 
Much of this material was declassified in 
the immediate postwar years and released 
as Wartime Reports in the L, E, A, and W 
series. Some of the reports not so released 
were originally printed in such small num- 
bers that they were soon out of print, and 
available only in NACA’s own files. To 
ensure suitable dissemination of all its 
material on as economical a basis as pos- 
sible, NACA has deposited with the Li- 
brary of Congress a complete negative 
microfilm of the more than 5,000 reports 
listed in the Jndex. Filming of complete 
files of the Confidential Bulletins, Restricted 
Bulletins, Advance Confidential Reports, Ad- 
vance Restricted Reports, Research Memoran- 
dums, Memorandum Reports, Miscellaneous 
Papers, and Office of Coordinator of Research 
Reports and Progress Reports has made many 
individual reports in these series available 
for the first time. NACA has agreed to 
make this a continuing procedure: nega- 
tive microfilms of all future releases will be 
deposited in the Library of Congress to be 
used in the preparation of positive micro- 
films or enlargement prints on public 
request. 


ICAO 


The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization has begun to discipline the 
voluminous documentation incident to the 
regulation of the world’s civil aviation. 
Beginning with Document 4001, the first 
after ICAO shed its provisional nomen- 
clature, ICAO documents have been 
indexed and abstracted on conventional 
\ibrary-style printed cards. As an indica- 
tion of the extent of ICAQO’s activities, it 
is announced that for 1948, 6,000 card 
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may be expected. To avoid further over- 
loading of the sorely tried reporting 
agencies of the various governments, the 
United Nations has agreed to accept from 
ICAO copies of the treaties and agree- 
ments filed by the contracting states. 
Document 5094—LGB/1, Consolidated Tables 
of Agreements and Contracts, is a complete 
register for the period January 1946 to 
the end of 1947. The record is to be kept 
current by a monthly List of Agreements 
Filed. The contracting states are also 
required to file with ICAO monthly and 
yearly statistical reports on their activities 
in international air transport. This infor- 
mation is in turn made available to the 
United Nations, which uses it in the prepa- 
ration of the Monthly Summary of Important 
Events in the Field of Transport and Commu- 
nications. 

ICAO itself projects the serial publica- 
tion of summaries of statistical materials. 
Document 4990—-AT /634 is a trial edition 
in this series. The data are confessedly 
provisional—there is a long road to travel 
before such recommendations as those of 
the Air Coordinating Committee in Facts 


for Aviation are put into practice in every 


reporting country—but the Statistical Sum- 
mary marks a beginning. Materials com- 
plementing this report that probably 
should be mentioned here are: Survey on 
Ownership of Airlines (Doc. 4954—AT/633), 
the discussions of the Commission on 
Economic Questions of the ICAO First 
Assembly on Development of a Multilateral 
Agreement on Commercial Rights in Civil Air 
Transport (Doc. 4510-EC/72), International 
Ownership and Operation of Trunk Air 
Routes (Doc. 4521—-EC/73), and Distinc- 
tion between Scheduled and Non-Scheduled 
Operations in International Civil Air Trans- 
port (Doc. 4522—~A1—EC/74), the prelim- 
inary report on airport statistics (Doc. 
4718-STA/507), and the Final Report 
of the Statistics Division (Doc. 5205- 
STA/526). In their ensemble, these re- 
ports bring together a mass of informa- 


tion on previously undocumented aspects 
of civil aviation. 

Paralleling this economic and statistical 
reporting is a new emphasis on the study 
of legal problems occasioned by ICAO’s 
assumption of the functions of the now 
defunct International Technical Com- 
mittee of Aerial Law Experts. (It is 
appropriate to mention here that the 
Library has acquired also a fairly complete 
file of the extremely rare documents 
of the Comité International Technique 
d’Experts Juridiques Aériens.) The mech- 
anism and deliberations of the first session 
of the Legal Committee are reported in 
detail in Document 5182—A2-LE/1. The 
draft Convention on the Recognition of Rights 
in Aircraft approved by the Legal Com- 
mittee is Document 5184—-LE/3. During 
the session at Brussels in September 1947 
two subcommittees were organized: a per- 
manent subcommittee to propose defini- 
tions of the basic terms of international 
civil aviation, and a temporary subcom- 
mittee to study the Rome Convention and 
the Brussels protocol (Doc. 4629-LC/65). 
A third subcommittee has prepared a 
study of the proposed revisions of Article 
94 of the Chicago Convention (Doc. 
5089-LC/80). The comprehensive Studies 
on Aviation Insurance (Doc. 5153—LC/87) 
ought to be singled out from the special 
legal studies prepared by the Secretariat 
as the first large-scale international study 
of this topic. 

In technical matters, ICAO has con- 
centrated on confirming and restudying 
existing practices rather than prescribing 
new ones. The technical secretariat is con- 
tinuously engaged in reviewing the various 
sets of Recommendations for Standards, 
Practices and Procedures (RSPPs), in 
preparation for their consideration by the 
Air Navigation Committee as International 
Standards and Recommended Practices 
(SARPs). Since the South Atlantic con- 
ference of July 1947, no regional air navi- 
gation congress has taken place. The last 
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of the full divisional reports in Accident 
Investigation is Document 2890—AIG/111, 
although the routine work of the technical 
secretariat now includes the compilation 
of the Consolidated List of Publications and 
Documents Relating to Aircraft Investigation 
Reports and Procedures. However, a new 
classification of airport specifications is 
expressed in the report of the third session 
of the Aerodromes and Ground Aids 
Division (Doc. 4809—-AGA/558), and a 
special joint meeting of committees of the 
Airworthiness and Operations Divisions 
reports its study of temperature accounta- 
bility in Doc. 4643—AIR/510 and OPS/510. 


European 


GENERAL 


On the international scene, the trend 
toward digest and control of aeronautical 
materials assumes varying forms. Con- 
ventional indexing and abstracting media 
like the Literatuuroverzicht of the Koninklijke 
Luchtvaart Maatschappij, the French 
Aero-Club’s Fiches aéronautiques, and the 
English Rolls Royce Technical Bulletin and 
Rotol Digest have resumed publication, 
while others like the Bulletin mensuel de 
documentation in France and the Index aero- 
nauticus of the British Ministry of Supply 
are postwar creations. The Ministry of 
Supply has also announced the future 
publication of a series of overall reports 
digesting the results of the intelligence ex- 
ploitation of Germany. The report on 
aeronautics will take the place of the vol- 
ume by Betz on Aerodynamics promised in 
the FIAT Review, whose present fate is un- 
certain. The Argentine Biblioteca Na- 
cional de Aeronautica presents a monthly 
accession record of books received in a 
special department of the Revista de in- 
formaciones aerondutwcas. The Svenska 
Aeroplan A. B. indexes and abstracts on 
the back cover of each issue the articles in 
SAAB Sonics, which in January 1948 be- 
came the English-language edition of 
Vingpennor, while the Meddelanden of the 
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Flygtekniska Forsdksanstalten of Stock- 
holm-Ulsvunda are equipped with partial 
English translations, obviously for inter- 
national consumption. Our collection of 
Danish materials is being checked currently 
against Capt. Johannes Thinesen’s ““Dansk 
Flyvelitteratur fra 1784 til 1944” from 
Luftsport, Dec. 1944, vol. 4, no. 12. 


FRANCE 


The appearance of the periodical La 
Recherche aéronautique in January 1948 
marks the beginning of a new phase of 
French research literature. The issuing 
agency, the Office National d’Etudes et de 
Recherches Aéronautiques, was created by 
decree of May 3, 1946, to “develop, orient, 
and coordinate the technical and scientific 
researches pursued in the field of aero- 
nautics.”” To fulfill these responsibilities, 
the O. N. E. R. A. has been endowed with 
a 1\-billion-franc budget, a scientific staff 
of 950, and the facilities of the research 
centers at Chalais-Meudon and Toulouse, 
the new wind tunnel at Modane, the 
Stavisky building at Chatillon, and the 
smaller centers at Plaiseau, Bretigny, 
Cannes, and Mont Lachat. At some time 
in the future, O. N. E. R. A. is to function 
without state funds, supported from its 
own patents and inventions. Seven bro- 
chures have been announced for publica- 
tion, but La Recherche aéronautique is the 
first public report made of the work of the 
O. N. E. R. A. The displacement of the 
Groupement Frangais pour le Développe- 
ment des Recherches Aéronautiques brings 
to an end the three G. R. A. series: Rap- 
port technique, Bulletin du G. R. A., and Note 
technique. Evidence of the G. R. A.’s 
clandestine activities during the Occupa- 
tion may be seen in some of the manu- 
scripts which are still being received. Al- 
though bearing war-year dates, these were 
not printed until 1947. The Notes pério- 
diques abstract service, begun by the G. R. 
A. in 1939, will be continued by the O. N. 
E. R. A. and the Service de Documentation 
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et d’Information Technique de lAéro- 
nautique (S. D. I. T.), to which has also 
been transferred the Publications scientifiques 
et techniques du Ministtre de PAir. La 
Recherche aéronautique will be a continuing 
bimonthly sampling of organized French 
research. 

Representation of all French organiza- 
tions interested in phases of aeronautics 
that go beyond the pure technical research 
of O. N. E. R. A. is achieved through the 
national annual congresses (Congrés Na- 
tional Annuel de [Aviation Frangaise) 
which are sponsored by the Ministére de 
Armament, the Ministére des Armées, 
and the Ministére des Travaux Publiques 
et des Transports, along with such organ- 
izations as the Association Frangaise des 
Ingénieurs et Techniciens de l’Aéronau- 
tique, the Fédération Nationale des Sports 
Aériens, and the Union Nationale des Of- 
ficiers de Réserve. The mechanism is an 
interesting one: The various sections and 
subsections into which the congresses are 
divided, after discussion of pertinent re- 
ports, authorize one of their number to 
present their opinion to the appropriate 
government agency for study and action. 
Some of the reports of the 1945, 1946, and 
1947 congresses are also available in 
translations presented to the Library by 
the Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory. 

Two other government publications re- 
flect the postwar organization of aero- 
nautics: the Bulletin mensuel de documenta- 
tion of the S. D. I. T. and the Bulletin de 
liaison et de documentation du Secrétariat 
Général & [Aviation Civile et Commerciale. 
The first is a tool for general biblio- 
graphic control. Complementing the sec- 
ond in the field of civil aviation are other 
acquisitions: the annual reports of Air 
France for the war years, a file of its house 
organ Terre et ciel, and the studies of the 
Institut Francais du Travail Aérien. 

Outside the sphere of government in- 
fluence, new French literature continues 
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in the tradition of the dignified popular 
presentation of scientific material that the 
French call “‘haute vulgarisation.” Dunod 
presents in La Technique moderne-aviation an 
example of a purely technical magazine 
sponsored by a commercial publishing 
house. Technique et science aéronautiques and 
Cahiers daétrodynamique are academic in 
origin: the first is issued by the alumni of 
the Ecole Nationale Supérieure d’Aéro- 
nautique, the second by Professor Poisson- 
Quinton of the Chair of Aviation at the 
Sorbonne. La Médecine aéronautique re- 
prints some of the reports presented to the 
national annual congresses. In civil avia- 
tion, L’ Aviation marchande should probably 
be singled out for its complete month-by- 
month analysis of commercial aviation. 
Envols is a popular general presentation in 
luxury format. The Revue générale de [air 
continues the prewar Revue générale de 
droit aérien in a more comprehensive vein, 
while the Revue francaise de droit aérien, a new 
publication, is closely confined to air law. 
The Prix Limantour has been awarded 
Maurice Lemoine, Secretary-General of 
Air France, for his long-awaited Traité de 
droit aérien. General Hébrard’s Vingt-cing 
années d aviation militaire promises on com- 
pletion to do for the study of the military 
aeronautical history of 1920-45 what 
Lemoine has accomplished for air law. 
Forces aériennes frangaises, which recalls the 
Revue de Parmée de Pair, is entirely devoted 
to the theory and practice of military 
aeronautics, on a scale similar to that of 
our own Air University Quarterly. 

During the past year the Aeronautics 
Division has established firm working 
relations with M. Jean Blériot, Secretary- 
General to the Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale, and is presently engaged 
in securing all of the FAI publications. 
Through the cooperation of the FAI, the 
publications of the Center of International 
Aeronautical Documentation are also 
being acquired. 
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BELGIUM 


Prof. Emile Allard of the Batiment Poly- 
technique in Brussels has kindly agreed to 
provide the Library of Congress with all of 
the aeronautical publications of the Bati- 
ment Polytechnique. In addition, Pro- 
fessor Allard has offered to donate another 
complete set of the reports of the Aero- 
nautical Research Institute of the Tokyo 
Imperial University for 1921-39. Ar- 
rangements have also been made with 
Gilbert Périer, Director-General, Sabena 
Airlines, to send to the Library of Congress 
all company reports and statistical studies, 
originally intended only for home informa- 
tion. 

Further arrangements are _ presently 
under negotiation with M. Albert Col- 
paert, Secrétaire-Général, Comité National 
de l’Aéronautique, Brussels, and also in 
charge of the Belgian Aeronautical Docu- 
mentation Center. The Center is planning 
a union catalog of aeronautical literature 
in certain European countries and nego- 
tiations are under way for the Aeronautics 
Division to be a recipient of the cards for 
this catalog. It is expected that ten 
libraries in Belgium will come under the 
bibliographical control of the proposed 
catalog. 

An agreement has also been made with 
the Directeur, Administration de |’Aéro- 
nautique, whereby the Library will re- 
ceive a more complete coverage of official 
government publications, together with a 
complete set of the Bulletin de [aviation 
militaire belge. 


SWITZERLAND 


Two significant agreements have been 
made in the last year between the Library 
of Congress and Swiss institutions: one 
with Prof. Jakob Ackeret, Maschinen- 
laboratorium, Eidgenéssische Technische 
Hochschule, in Zurich; the other with 
Dr. Pierre Bourgeois, Director of the 
Schweizerische Landesbibliothek at Bern. 

Reciprocal arrangements have already 
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begun with Professor Ackeret for all pub- 
lications issued from the Eidgendssische 
Technische Hochschule in exchange for 
certain Library of Congress bibliographies 
and other materials. 

Dr. Bourgeois has had prepared a com- 
plete list of aeronautical holdings in the 
Swiss National Library thereby making it 
possible for the Library of Congress to 
obtain complete coverage of all official 
Swiss publications. The list has been 
checked against the Library’s collections 
and orders are now being placed for 
materials which are lacking. 

All doctoral dissertations in Switzerland 
are printed and deposited in various Swiss 
libraries. Arrangements have been made 
with the Cultural Officer of the American 
Legation at Bern to purchase all doctoral 
theses in the field of aeronautics. 


Periodicals 


More than a decade ago, work was 
begun on a checklist of aeronautical 
periodicals and serials in the Library of 
Congress. Two sections of the list— 
Aeronautical Periodicals and Serials in_ the 
Library of Congress: I. American (1937) and 
II. British Empire (1938)—were issued, and 
sections for foreign publications were in 
preparation when World War II brought 
the project to a virtual standstill. 

In April 1948, the Division issued A 
Checklist of Aeronautical Periodicals and 
Serials in the Library of Congress (an expan- 
sion of the two earlier lists) which reflects 
the growth of the Library’s aeronautical 
collection, now one of the largest in the 
world. The difficulties of recording and 
handling serials have made the inclusion of 
all titles a difficult task, but it is believed 
that the checklist includes all of the im- 
portant aeronautical journals at present 
in the Library of Congress collections. 
The list includes 1,585 separate titles and 
represents 52 countries. 

Although the total number of currently 
published aviation periodicals and house 





organs has steadily dropped since the end 
of the war, a compensating factor has been 
the number of declassified World War II 
journals and reports that have become 
generally available for the first time. 
Worthy of mention are the Air Sea Rescue 
Bulletin, published by the Air Sea Rescue 
Agency, United States Coast Guard, dur- 
ing the period 1944-46; Evidence in Camera 


(issued by the British Air Ministry during 
the period 1942-44), which is the British 
counterpart of Impact referred to in our 
report for last year; and the Reports of the 
Division of Research, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, 1942-45. 


RicHarp Ee.us and Staff 
of the Aeronautics Division 


























Law 


7 | NHE need for current knowledge of 
legal developments throughout the 
world as a basis for informed and 

efficient action on the part of the Govern- 

ment is now even more obvious than it 
was during the war. It is no longer enough 
that the Library of Congress should at 
some time secure all of the official legisla- 
tive, administrative, and judicial materials 
of all countries. In order to meet the 
demands made upon it by the Congress and 
other branches of the Government, the 

Library must acquire much of this mate- 

rial as soon as possible after it has become 

effective in the countries of its origin. Only 
by having such material at hand can the 

Government deal intelligently with prob- 

lems involving other nations. Efforts have 

accordingly been made to secure official 
gazettes containing the earliest appearance 
of laws and administrative regulations by 
the most expeditious means available. 
During the war, military and diplomatic 
channels were effectively substituted for 
international exchange procedures. More 
recently, air mail and air express have 
been utilized, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica; this system is being extended to the 

British Commonwealth, and eventually 

will include all the principal countries of 

Europe. 

Furthermore, the blanket order system 
has been expanded to insure as complete a 
coverage as possible of legal publications 
in all countries. Blanket orders placed 
with law book dealers have proved to be 
the most successful means of obtaining 
material which is not included in national 
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bibliographies or which is not listed 
promptly enough to permit the placing of 
individual orders before editions are ex- 
hausted. 

In general, acquisitions efforts during 
the past fiscal year were confined to secur- 
ing wartime publications not hitherto ac- 
cessible. Unusual difficulties have been 
encountered in eastern European coun- 
tries where publishers’ stocks were for the 
most part confiscated and destroyed. 
Available copies, therefore, are to be found 
only in the shops of small dealers whose 
stocks escaped confiscation or destruction, 
and in the hands of private individuals. 
Material published after the cessation of 
hostilities has proved hardly less difficult 
to obtain. Publishing activities have been 
restored only gradually. Editions have 
been limited and quickly exhausted. It has 
been mainly through the efforts of men in 
the field that such books have been ac- 
quired. A more detailed account of these 
materials is given below. 

Receipts of legal periodicals and serials 
have been encouraging. Issues for 1948 
have been received for 18 Latin American 
titles and 72 European titles. In addition 
106 Latin American and 111 European 
titles have been received for 1947. 

As no outstanding older purchases have 
been made in the fields of American and 
British law, it can be reported only that 
current publications in these fields have 
been received regularly. Efforts to fill gaps 
in these important collections will be re- 
newed in the current fiscal year. 





Records of Trials of War Criminals 


The interest shown in the war-trial 
records received by the Library of Con- 
gress makes timely a further report on our 
holdings of these documents. 

1. Parts of the transcript of proceedings 
before the International Military Tribu- 
nal for the Far East in Tokyo continue to 
arrive regularly. The most recent records 
received bring the transcript in English 
to 45,000 pages, the latest part being dated 
March 1948. 

2. A variety of documents relating to 
the case of the so-called major war crim- 
inals (Goering and others) has been re- 
ceived. There are two printed sets de- 
rived from the record in the case: one 
containing material gathered by the 
American and British prosecuting staffs 
and the closing addresses of all the prose- 
cutors, the other devoted largely to testi- 
mony and exhibits. Both are distributed 
by the United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Related material which is not available 
in the printed editions has also been re- 
ceived. This is in the form of several 
hundred mimeographed volumes contain- 
ing prosecution document books, defense 
document books, trial briefs, etc., all com- 
piled preparatory to the trial. There are 
also so-called interrogation reports in 
mimeographed and typewritten form com- 
piled during the preliminary stage of the 
proceedings. Only a part of this material 
was presented during the trial, but the 
parts thus omitted, though irrelevant to 
the legal proceedings, are in many in- 
stances invaluable for historians. 

3. (a) Case No. 1 before the American 
Military Tribunal in Nuremberg, in the 
matter of the United States of America 
against Karl Brandt et al., was brought to 
a conclusion in 1947 and resulted in the 
sentencing, on August 20, of Karl Brandt 
and six other doctors to hanging. Five 


defendants were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment and four others received shorter 
prison terms. The trial record in 30 
volumes (11,358 pages) is now complete 
to July 19, 1947, when the Court recessed 
for judgment. 

Known as the case against the Nazi 
physicians, its main charges dealt with 
experiments on human beings without 
their consent. Considerable information 
on these experiments is contained in the 
various document books presented by both 
prosecution and defense, amounting to 
about 110 volumes and pamphlets and 
covering about 20,000 pages. In this con- 
nection it may be stated that Miss Con- 
stance Smith, in collaboration with the 
New York Academy of Medicine, has 
started a project of indexing and abstract- 
ing the documents to be found in the trial 
records in order to facilitate their evalua- 
tion from the medical, sociological, and 
historical points of view. 

(b) Case No. 2 before the American 
Military Tribunal, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Erhard 
Milch, charges war crimes in the use of 
slave labor and the employment of prison- 
ers of war contrary to the rules of warfare. 
The record is complete up to and including 
the sentence, April 16, 1947 (2,528 pages), 
except for a few missing pages. 

The exhibit material consists of about 
50 large folio volumes and pamphlet sup- 
plements. The prosecution document 
books contain mainly interrogations and 
stenographic reports of the conferences 
held by Milch with Hitler, with govern- 
ment planning boards, and with staff 
officers. They purport alsotoshow Milch’s 
responsibility as Secretary of State in the 
Reich Air Ministry for certain medical ex- 
periments which were also involved in Case 
No. 1. 

(c) Case No. 3, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Josef 
Altstoetter et al., deals with crimes com- 
mitted in Germany and in the occupied 
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territories in the course of the administra- 
tion of justice (10,605 pages). The last 
transcript is dated October 18, 1947, 
which shows that the hearings were com- 
pleted, but it does not contain sentences or 
judgment. A few pages are missing. 

Exhibit material consists of approxi- 
mately 80 large document books and 
pamphlet supplements, containing inter- 
rogations of the defendants and of persons 
who knew them, translations of laws 
changing the procedures and instrumental- 
ities for the administration of justice under 
the Nazi regime, and transcripts from 
actual cases tried before German author- 
ities. 

(d) Case No. 4, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Oswald 
Pohl et al., deals with the leaders and other 
persons active in the SS which previously 
had been termed a criminal organization 
by the International Military Tribunal. 
The complete transcript has been received 
including the sentence, dated November 3, 
1947 (8,201 pages). A few pages are 
missing. 

The exhibit material amounts to approx- 
imately 50 volumes, presenting interroga- 


tions, affidavits of character witnesses, 


records of personnel files showing affiia- 


tion with the SS, etc. 

(e) Case No. 5, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Friedrich 
Flick et al., tried the defendants in their 
capacity as leading industrialists (10,829 
pages). The latest issue received is dated 
November 28, 1947. More material is 
expected. A few pages are missing. 

The documentary material consists of 20 
volumes. It shows how certain industries 
employed slave labor and to what extent 
German industry was absorbed into the 
German national structure for total war 
mobilization. 

(f) Case No. 6, before the American 
Military Tribunal in the matter of the 
United States of America against Karl 


Krauch et al., is better known as the I. G. 
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Farben case. The indictment charges the 
defendant industrialists with aggressive 
war in their capacity as officials of this 
concern. 

The latest transcript on hand is dated 
November 24, 1947 (4,253 pages). Ad- 
ditional material is coming in currently. 
Twenty prosecution document books have 
been received thus far containing corre- 
spondence, affidavits, documents attesting 
to the association of I. G. Farben with the 
Nazi Party, its integration into the German 
war effort, and charts which show the 
organizational ramifications of the cartel. 

(g) Case No. 7, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Wilhelm 
List et al., concerns crimes committed 
against the civilian populations of Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, and Albania during 
the occupation of these countries; the 
killing of prisoners of war; and crimes 
committed in furtherance of the racial 
policies of Germany. All the defendants 
were high ranking officers in the German 
Armed Forces. On February 19, 1948, 
two generals were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment and several other officers 
received lesser sentences. 

The latest transcript received is dated 
December 11, 1947 (7,989 pages). The 
documentary material thus far consists of 
30 prosecution document books. These 
contain field orders, reports of activities 
against the local civilian population in 
Southeast Europe, the order of battle of the 
German troops, etc. 

(h) Case No. 8, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Ulrich 
Greifelt et al.: the defendants were mem- 
bers of the Stabshauptamt of the Reichs- 
kommissar fiir die Festigung Deutschen 
Volkstums and other organizations. They 
were charged with atrocities, extermina- 
tion, enslavement, deportation, and perse- 
cution in connection with part of a sys- 
tematic program of “genocide.” Other 
crimes alleged are kidnapping children of 
foreign nationals, plundering private and 
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public property in Germany and the east- 
ern territories, and persecuting and ex- 
terminating Jews. This trial started on 
October 10, 1947; the material has just 
begun to arrive. 

(i) Case No. 9, in the matter of the 
United States of America against Otto 
Ohlendorf et al.: the defendants were 
staff members of the Reichssicherheits- 
hauptamt and of the so-called Einsatz- 
eruppen. The latter were first formed in 
May 1941, to accompany the German 
Army into the eastern territories and to 
exterminate Soviet officials and Jews, 
gypsies, and other groups of the population 
regarded as racially inferior. The defend- 
ants are accused of violating the law of 
nations, international conventions, general 
principles of criminal law as derived from 
the criminal law of all civilized nations, 
internal penal laws of the countries in 
which such crimes were committed, and 
the like. The trial started in September 
1947, and the latest transcript of the 
proceedings received is dated November 
24, 1947 (2,962 pages). This material is 
coming in currently. 

(j) Case No. 10, in the matter of the 
United States of America against A. 
Krupp et al.: the indictment charges the 
rearming of Germany before 1933 and 
complicity in all crimes of the Nazi regime. 
A few transcripts of the proceedings dur- 
ing the period December 8-11, 1947, have 
been received thus far. 


Austria 


The law publications received from Aus- 
tria during the past fiscal year make it pos- 
sible to appreciate the complexity of the 
legal order which emerged after liberation 
and the steps which have been taken by the 
new Austrian Government in the solution 
of its legal problems. Although the Nazis 
did not repeal the basic Austrian legal 
codes, numerous laws were enacted by 
them which on the one hand introduced 


provisions of a discriminatory nature and 
were otherwise based on Nazi ideology, 
and on the other hand aimed to make 
Austrian legal institutions uniform with 
those of Germany. On the eve of libera- 
tion, therefore, the Austrian legal order 
was based on a complex body of laws con- 
sisting of a mixture of all these elements. 

The leaders of liberated Austria sought 
to eliminate the Nazi and antidemocratic 
elements from their laws and also to 
restore Austrian legal institutions to the 
form in which they existed prior to 
March 13, 1938, the date of the annexa- 
tion of Austria. A special committee pre- 
pared, and the Provisional Government 
adopted on May 1, 1945, a special law 
regulating the transition from the German 
to the Austrian legal order. Upon recom- 
mendation of this committee, the Pro- 
visional Government issued a number of 
decrees listing the repealed provisions and 
indicating whether and to what extent 
former provisions should take their place. 
All German laws not repealed in this man- 
ner are considered to be temporary Aus- 
trian laws. 

Moreover, various government depart- 
ments were authorized to repromulgate 
the text of the old Austrian laws as in force 
at the present time, including the amend- 
ments mentioned above. These laws have 
not been repromulgated in the official 
gazette, but are being published in a spe- 
cial series edited by the Chancellery, 
Amtliche Sammlung wiederverlautbarter Oster- 
reichischer Rechtsvorschriften. In this series 
only the Code of Criminal Procedure and 
the amusement tax law for Vienna have 
appeared thus far. 

Hand in hand with these legislative 
activities, the publishing of legal books, 
serials, and periodicals was resumed. As 
heretofore the main publishers are the 
Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei and the 
Manz Publishing House. Both have 
begun to issue series covering various fields. 

The Manz Publishing House is issuing 
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the following series: Manzsche Einzelaus- 
gaben soztalrechtlicher Gesetze, 8 volumes to 
date; Einzelausgaben agrarrechtlicher Gesetze; 
Manzsche Taschenausgabe der Osterreichischen 
Gesetze; and Die dsterreichischen wiedergut- 
machungs Gesetze. The Oesterreichische 
Staatsdruckerei publishes: Handausgabe 6s- 
terreichischer Gesetze und Verordnungen, neue 
Folge and Volksausgaben dsterreichischer Ge- 
setze. 

In these series and as individual publica- 
tions, a number of comprehensive books 
were published in the following fields: * 


CIVIL LAW 

KOéstler, Rudolf. Odcsterreichisches Eherecht. 3. Aufl. 
Manz, 1947. 

Sabaditsch, Hans. Die gerichtliche Kraftloserklarung 
von Urkunden. Manz, 1947. 

Sabaditsch, Hans. Die Gesetzgebung tiber Ver- 
schollenheit, Todeserklaérung und Beweisfiihrung des 
Todes. Manz, 1946. 

Schwarzscher, Friedrich and Wilhelm Koprivni- 
kar. Grundverkehrsgesetz. Manz, 1947. 

Wolff, Karl. Grundriss des dsterreichischen biirger- 
lichen Rechts. Springer, 1946. 

Zingher, Karl. Das Mietengesetz .. . 
Stande vom 31. Fuli 1946. Manz, 1946. 

Zingher, Karl. Das Wohnungsanforderungsgesetz 
nach dem Stande vom 31, Dezember 1947. Manz, 
1948. 


nach dem 


COMMERCIAL LAW 

Das fiir Osterreich vorlaufig in Geltung gesetzte, 
Handelsgesetzbuch . . . vom 10, Mai 1897. Manz, 
1946. (Brought up to date and annotated by 
H. Demelius.) 

Kapfer, Hans. Wechselgesetz und Scheckgesetz. 
Manz, 1947. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Adamovich, Ludwig. Bundesverfassungsgesetze . . . 
nach dem Stande vom 1. Marz, 1947. Oester- 
reichische Staatsdruckerei, 1947. 

Adamovich, Ludwig. Grundriss des dsterreichischen 
Verfassungsrechts, 4. Aufl. Springer, 1947. 

Heinl, Alfred. Das dsterreichische Staatsbiirger- 
schaftsrecht. 2. Aufl. nach dem Stande vom 1, Mat 
71946. Manz, 1946. 

Neidl, Wilhelm. Die Haushaltsvorschriften des 
Bundes. Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei [1947]. 


CRIMINAL LAW 


Gampp, Friedrich. Lehrbuch des dsterreichischen 
Strafrechts. 9. Aufl. Hollinek, 1947. 


* All were published in Vienna. 
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Gampp, Friedrich and Josef Kimmel. Lehrbuch des 
Osterreichischen Strafprozesses. 8. Aufi. Hollinek, 
1946. 

Kimmel, Josef. Ocsterreichische strafrechtliche 
Nebengesetze. Hollinek, 1947. 

Oesterreichische Strafprozessordnung. Amitliche Samm- 
lung wiederverlautbarter dsterreichischer Rechtsvor- 
schriften. 4. Aufl. Ocesterreichische Staatsdrucke- 
rei, 1946. 


JUDICIAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


Hauke, Joseph. Das Verfahren ausser Streitsachen, 
. . samt Nebengesetzen. Neubearb. Aufl. Manz, 
1946. 

Heller, Ludwig. Das Gesetz vom 31. Juli 1945, St. 
G. Bl. Nr. 103, tiber die Wiederherstellung der 
Osterreichischen Rechtsanwaltschaft, Rechtsanwaltsord- 
nung 1945. Manz, 1946. 

Kirsch, Wilfried. Die dsterreichischen Verwaltungs- 
gesetze. Manz, 1947. 

Malaniuk, Wilhelm. Die seit 13. Marz 1938 gedander- 
ten Bestimmungen der JFurisdiktionsnorm, Zivil- 
prozessordnung und Exekutionsordnung. Neufassung 
mit Erlduterungen. Manz, 1946. 


LABOR LAW 

Hofmann, Gustav. Arbeiterurlaubsgesetz. Manz, 
1946. 

Hofmann, Gustav. 
Manz, 1947. 

Hofman, Gustav. Zentrallohnkommissionsverordnung. 
Manz, 1946. 

Hofmann, Gustav and Franz Keller. Das Ar- 
bettspflichtsgesetz. Manz, 1946. 

Redlich, Walter. Grundlagen des gewerblichen 
Rechtsschutzes im neuen Oe¢esterreich Gesetze vom 
9. Mai 1947 B.G. Bl. Nr. 123-1925. Sexl, 1947. 


Das Kollektivvertragsgesetz. 


Several works deal particularly with 
legislation enacted to denazify economic 
regulations and restore pre-Hitler vested 
rights: 

Heller, Ludwig Viktor. Das Nationalsozialisten- 
gesetz. Das Verbotsgesetz 1947. Kommentiert. 
Manz, 1947. 

—. Verwaltergesetz, Riickgabegesetz, 2. und 3. 
Riickstellungsgesetz. Manz, 1947. 

Mahnig, Anton. Wirtschaftssaiiberungsgesetz 1947. 
2. Aufl. Manz, 1947. 


Special attention should be drawn to 
the appearance in a fourth edition of the 
standard treatise on Austrian constitu- 
tional law by Ludwig Adamovich. 

The Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei 
announces for subscription a second edi- 
tion of Heinrich Klang’s Kommentar zum 
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allgemeinen biirgerlichen Gesetzbuch, the basic 
work for the study of the Austrian civil 
code. 

During the Nazi occupation all legal 
periodicals were merged with German 
publications and existed only as separate 
issues of such German publications as 
Deutsches Recht. With the liberation, Aus- 
trian legal periodicals resumed publication. 
The Juristische Blatter continues now, after 
nine years of suspension, in its seventieth 
year, while the Oesterreichische Zeitschrift fiir 
offentliches Recht started its new series in 
September 1946. Its editors, three mem- 
bers of the University of Vienna law 
faculty, are Ludwig Adamovich, professor 
of constitutional law and President of the 
University, Rudolf Késtler, professor of 
canon law, and Alfred Verdross, the well- 
known expert in international law. 

There are also these new periodicals: 
Oecsterreichische Furisten-eitung, a biweekly, 
published by Manz since January 1, 1946, 
and the Xeitschrift fiir dsterreichisches Recht 
und vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, a quar- 
terly founded in 1946, edited by Arnold R. 
Herdlitzka and published by Felizian 
Rauch in Innsbruck. In these and other 
legal periodicals a new trend may be 
observed in the amount of space that is 
devoted to comparative studies of Anglo- 
American and Austrian legal institutions. 

Finally, there should be mentioned 
several works on legal history and juris- 
prudence. Franz Leifer, professor of Ro- 
man law at the University of Vienna, has 
published his lectures on Roman legal his- 
tory and Roman civil" procedure, Vorle- 
sungen tiber romische Rechtsgeschichte (1947) 
and Vorlesungen iiber romischen Xivilprozess 
(1947). Alfred Verdross has published a 
work on the ancient philosophy of law 
and government, Grundlagen der antiken 
Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie (1947). 


France 


In general, currently published French 
legal material has been received regularly 


and no detailed report is necessary. In 
view of the scarcity of information con- 
cerning French legal periodicals, however, 
the following titles are noted here: 


L’ Actualité juridique, which began in November of 
1945, is devoted primarily to legal questions 
concerning postwar reconstruction and re- 
habilitation, with special attention to public 
works, real property, and compensation for war 
damages. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société de Législation Comparée. 
Suspended after vol. 68 in 1939 and resumed 
with vol. 69, 1/2 in 1946. 

Les Cahiers du droit, which began in 1945, is pub- 
lished by the Federation of Catholic Students 
and is devoted primarily to the general prob- 
lems of law and the social aspects of law. The 
latest issue received is no. 4, January 1946. 

Les Documents douaniers, which began in 1945, con- 
tains a variety of legal materials pertaining to 
the customs and to foreign trade. The latest 
issue received is no. 93, February 7, 1947. 

Le Droit minier has been published by the National 
Federation of Miners since 1945. The latest 
issue received is no. 10, October 1947. 

Emplois, which began in 1946, is of interest for 
the study of collective agreements in France. 
The latest issue received is no. 10, March 11, 
1947. 


Journal du droit international (Clunet). Suspended 


after vol. 66, no. 4 in 1939 and resumed (New 
York, Brentano) with vol. 67/72, nos. 1-4, 
dated 1940/45, in 1945. Subsequent issues 
have not appeared, however. 

Penant (Boulogne sur Seine). Suspended after 
vol. 50 in 1940 and resumed with vol. 55 
in 1945. 

Le Pouvoir judiciaire, which began in 1946, is a 
monthly publication issued as an organ of the 
Union of the Association of Judges and Public 
Prosecutors (Magistrature). It is devoted pri- 
marily to problems connected with the judiciary, 
judicial personnel, and the administration ot 
justice. The latest issue received is no. 22, 
January 1948. 

Revue critique de droit international privé. Suspended 
after vol. 34 in 1939 and resumed with vol. 35, 
dated 1940/1946. 

Revue de science criminelle et de droit pénal comparé. 
Suspended during the Occupation and resumed 
in a new series in 1946. 

Revue générale de droit international public. Suspended 
after vol. 47 in 1940 and resumed with vol. 48 
(1941/1945) in 1945. 

Revue internationale de droit pénal. Suspended after 
vol. 16 in 1939 and resumed with vol. 17 in 1946. 
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Revue juridique d Alsace et de Lorraine. Suspended 
after vol. 20 in 1939 and resumed with vol. 27 
in January 1946. 

Revue juridique et politique de ? Union Frangaise, a 
quarterly review which began in 1947, is devoted 
to legal problems on an international scale. It 
is under the patronage of such prominent schol- 


ars as Escarra and Niboyet. 


There were few opportunities during the 
year for the acquisition of earlier material. 
The end of the war did not restore the rare 
book market to a situation comparable to 
that which existed before World War II. 
The scarcity of all books in Europe, old 
ones in particular, continues, and under 
the circumstances it was felt that the few 
opportunities to purchase should not be 
neglected. Among the most notable 
acquisitions, the Coustumes de Normandie, a 
French illuminated manuscript on parch- 
ment, fifteenth century, is outstanding. 

This manuscript contains what is gen- 
erally known as the Grand coutumter de 
Normandie, an early compilation of the 
customary law of Normandy. Its signifi- 
cance and interest lie both in the research 
value of the text and in the artistry of the 
execution of the manuscript. 

The text of the manuscript is represen- 
tative of the so-called anciennes coutumes of 
France and is linked in some respects to 
the development of the common law of 
England and America. The coutumes were 
originally unwritten local customary laws 
which, beginning with the thirteenth cen- 
tury, were reduced to writing by private 
compilers in some parts of France, and are 
referred to as the anciennes coutumes. In the 
sixteenth century, an official project for 
the codification of the customary laws was 
initiated by Charles VII and carried on 
by his successors until the eighteenth cen- 
tury when the project began to lag. These 
officially compiled codes of coutumes sup- 
plied the foundations for French juris- 
prudence and for the Napoleonic Codes. 
They are also important for an under- 
standing of the law of the State of Louisi- 
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ana, particularly with regard to the legal 
concept of community property. 

Among the anciennes coutumes there are 
some which directly contributed to the 
formation of the common law. Thus, the 
coutumes of Normandy are especially in- 
teresting because of the reciprocal influence 
of the customary law of Normandy and 
the law of England. There were several 
private compilations of the customary law 
of Normandy. One is usually called the 
Grand coutumier de Normandie to distinguish 
it from the official codification enacted in 
1585 which is known as the Coutumes du 
pays de Normandie. The compilation was 
written originally in Latin under the title 
Summa de legibus et consuetudinibus or Jura et 
consuetudines Normanniae. It was attributed 
by the earlier writers to King Edward of 
England or to William the Conqueror 
(Richbourg, IV, p. 1, note a). According 
to modern historians of law, however, it is 
a private compilation by an unknown per- 
son written sometime prior to 1280 when 
it was put into verse by Richard Bourbault. 
Although of unofficial origin the Grand 
coutumier was accorded high authority in 
the courts and Philip IV of Burgundy in 
1302 gave royal sanction to a part of it. 
Moreover, it is still the law in force in the 
Channel Islands of Jersey and Guernsey. 

There are reasons to believe that this 
manuscript was written in the fifteenth 
century before the invention of printing. 
The text as compared with the only in- 
cunabular edition in the Library of Con- 
gress (Second Census C848) shows diver- 
gencies in the concluding part. Many of 
its headings are not to be found in the 
later printed editions. This enhances the 
research value of the manuscript for the 
study of the text of the coutumes of Nor- 
mandy. 

From the paleographic point of view, it 
is an unquestionable masterpiece of the 
art of manuscript making (see illustration). 
It is adorned by seven miniatures of gen- 
uine artistic quality. Numerous rubrics 
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From the Coustumes de Normandie, French Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century. 
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From the Coustumes de Normandie, French Manuscript of the Fifteenth Century. 























and initials with elongations in red, blue, 
and real gold are found throughout the 
manuscript. The miniatures are sur- 
rounded by frames of rich floral design 
executed in colors and in gold. French 
legal manuscripts of this period were 
seldom artistically executed and a master- 
piece such as this is exceptional. 


Germany 


A considerable improvement in the 
availability of German legal materials may 
be reported for the past year. Commercial 
publishing of law books, which was prac- 
tically discontinued after the armistice, 
has been gradually resumed, and such a 
well known and handy series as the 
“Guttentagsche Sammlung” is again in 
progress. The output is still small, but a 
number of essential works have appeared 
in the trade, and several official publica- 
tions, especially from the American and 
British Zones, have been received. 

The first postwar editions of two major 
codes have been received. These bring up 
to date the texts of the Civil Code (as in 
force on April 15, 1947) and the Commer- 
cial Code (as of May 1, 1947), both issued 
in 1947 by the publishing house of Bieder- 
stein in Munich which seems to be the 
successor to the Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, the publisher of a great number 
of law books in prewar Germany. 

The laws governing marriage were 
basically changed during the Hitler regime 
in pursuance of its racial policy, pertinent 
provisions of the German Civil Code 
(B. G. B.) being superseded by the new 
laws. These laws were repealed immedi- 
ately after the collapse of the German 
Reich, and a new comprehensive marriage 
law applicable to the whole of Germany 
was enacted by the Control Council for 
Germany on February 20, 1946. The 
text of the law is to be found in issue no. 4 
of the official gazette of the Control Coun- 
cil and in an edition by Biederstein 
(Munich, 1946). 


An attempt to present the new provi- 
sions of the marriage law in conjunction 
with the old provisions on domestic rela- 
tions still in force is made by Professor 
Karl Haff in his Institutionen des deutschen 
Privatrechts, Band II, Familienrecht, 2d rev. 
ed., Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke Verlag, 
1947. 

Other basic source materials which 
should be reported are as follows: 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

Constitutions of the German Lander, issued by the Of- 
fice of the Military Government, Berlin, 1948. 

Die demokratischen Verfassungsgesetze nebst Wahlord- 
nungen, compiled by Karl Steinhoff. Berlin, C. 
Heymann, 1947. 


OFFICIAL LAW GAZETTES 

Verordnungsblatt fiir die britische Zone. This publi- 
cation, which started on April 23, 1947, is is- 
sued by the Zentral-Justizamt fiir die Britische 
Zone. The decrees of the various administra- 
tive agencies are published therein. 

Kentral-Fustizblatt fiir die britische Zone. Amtliches 
Blatt fiir Rechtspflege. This is the departmental 
journal of the judicial branch of the British 
Zone which also carries articles on legal sub- 
jects and digests of court decisions. No. 1 is 
dated July 1947. 

Amtsblatt des Bayrischen Staatsministerium fiir Arbeit 
und Soziale Fiirsorge, a departmental publication 
of the Bavarian Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs, now in its second year of publication. 

Justizblatt fiir den Oberlandesgerichtsbezirk Koln, is- 
sued since 1946 by the President of the Court 
of Appeals in Cologne. In addition to the 
decrees governing the administration of justice 
and official announcements, it contains digests 
of court decisions. 


PERIODICALS 

Neue Fustiz. eitschrift fiir Recht und Rechtswissen- 
schaft. This periodical is published monthly in 
Berlin by the German Department of Justice in 
the Soviet Zone. In addition to articles on 
legal subjects, it contains important court de- 
cisions and a survey of the legislation enacted 
by the Control Council and the occupation 
authorities in the Russian Zone. The first num- 
ber was issued in January 1947. 

Monatsschrift fiir deutsches Recht. This monthly, 
which first appeared during 1947 in the British 
Zone, contains articles on various legal subjects 
and a digest of court decisions, largely for the 
British Zone. 
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Neue juristische Wochenschrift, a monthly, edited by 
three lawyers in cooperation with the bar as- 
sociations of the Western Zones, began publica- 
tion in Munich during 1947. It should be 
noted that in addition to articles on legal sub- 
jects and court decisions (the usual content of 
such periodicals) this monthly contains an ex- 
tensive bibliography of new legal publications. 


Legal problems of great current interest 
are the subject of the following works: 


Einkommensteuergesetz vom 27. Februar 1939 in der 
Fassung des Gesetzes Nr. 12 der Alliierten Kontrollbe- 
horde (Kontrollrat) vom 11. Februar 1946. Berlin, 
W. de Gruyter, 1946. (“Guttentagsche Samm- 
lung deutscher Reichsgesetze,”’ nr. 228). The 
text of the law is annotated by Hermann Wage- 
laar. 

Fitting, Karl. Das Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz vom 6. 
Dezember 1946. Munich, R. Pflaum, 1947. 

Die Gesetze Nr. 52 und 53 der amerikanischen Mili- 
tarregierung mit Erlduterungen. ‘‘Sperre und Beauf- 
sichtigung von Vermdgen’’ und “ Devisenbewirtschaf- 
tung.’ Herausgegeben vom Wiirtt. Sparkassen-und 
Giroverband in Stuttgart. Stuttgart, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt [1947]. 

Habich, Theodor. Das Recht der Landlosen in der 
U. S. Zone, auf Grund des Gesetzes zur Beschaffung 
von Siedlungsland und zur Bodenreform (G. S. B.). 
Frankfurt a. M., Reinhardt [1947]. It also con- 
tains regulations issued in implementation of 
this law in Hesse, Baden, Bavaria, and Wiirt- 
temberg as well as statistics on landed property. 

Kasten, Hans. Die neuen Steuergesetze des Kontroll- 
rates vom 17. und 28. Februar 1946 mit einem Kom- 
mentar. 3d rev. ed., Bremen, H. Kasten, 1947. 

Pokorny, Karl. Kommentar zum Gesetz zur Befreiung 
von Nationalsozialismus und Militarismus. Frank- 


furt a. M., Reinhardt, 1947. 


Poland 


The special efforts which were made to 
obtain law books from Eastern Europe 
have been quite successful in Poland. 


Serious gaps have been filled in the 
Library’s collection of Polish law books 
which, even before World War II, was 
considered to be the best in this country. 
To the total of 1,800 volumes already on 
the shelves 1,300 were added during this 
past year. 

Prior to these recent acquisitions our 
collections were deficient in three cate- 
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gories of Polish law books: those pub- 
lished after the liberation of Poland (ex- 
cept for the law gazette Dzzennik ustaw 
which has been received regularly); those 
printed in 1938-39, publishers’ stocks of 
which were for the most part destroyed 
during the war; and those printed on the 
eve of the war in the territories of Poland 
which are at present incorporated into 
the Soviet Union (Lwéw, Wilno, and 
Lublin). The books acquired during the 
past year fill these gaps to a considerable 
degree. Some 222 volumes bear the im- 
print 1945 and later, and more than half 
of these were published in 1947 and 1948. 

A compilation of all the essential laws 
and decrees of the new Poland enacted 
before May 1946 is to be found in 
Systematyczny Przeglad ustawodawstwa Polski 
Odrodzonej, prepared by Nowinski and 
others (1946). 

It may be noted at this point that an 
extensive codification of law took place 
in Poland during the period 1930-34. 
Prior to this date, the laws of Austria, 
Russia, and Germany remained in force 
in the provinces which formerly belonged 
to these countries. The new codes en- 
acted a uniform law for all parts of Po- 
land. Thus, a criminal code was enacted 
in 1930; a code of criminal procedure and 
a code of civil procedure were enacted in 
1932; a code of obligations (law of con- 
tracts and torts) was enacted in 1933; and 
a commercial code in 1934. Although 
after World War II radical changes in 
Polish law were introduced, rendering it 
more similar to the Soviet legal system, 
these codes were not repealed but were 
merely amended to fit the new situation. 
Among the recently acquired books the 
following codes bear the imprint 1947 and 
contain the text brought up to date: the 
Criminal Code, the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and the Code of Civil Proce- 
dure. The Commercial Code and the 
Code of Obligations are dated 1946. 
Altogether eight annotated editions of 
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this latter Code were added to our collec- 
tions. 

In addition to the revisions of the old 
codes, several comprehensive laws were 
enacted after World War II for the fields 
not covered by the previous codification. 
Thus, domestic relations (marriage, di- 
vorce, parent and child, guardian and 
ward), inheritance, land title records, and 
civil registry are governed at the present 
time by new laws enacted during the 
period 1945-46. For these laws annotated 
editions of 1947 were acquired. Other 
recent imprints cover the following sub- 
jects: constitutional law, administrative 
law, labor law, conflict of laws, local gov- 
ernment, negotiable instruments, housing, 
schools, lawyers’ fees, public health, church 
and state, budget, cooperatives, and ab- 
sentees. In connection with the last sub- 
ject, there should be mentioned an anno- 
tated edition of the statute on neglected 
property, which is one of the instruments 
of the present Polish Government’s con- 
fiscation policy. The treatises of recent 
date deal with the history of law, the his- 
tory of the philosophy of law, the theory of 
law, and constitutional law. 

Among these new Polish acquisitions 74 
volumes were printed in the area which is 
now Russian, and 85 in the area which 
remained Polish; these are dated 1938 or 
1939. The remainder, covering a variety 
of subjects, bear earlier dates. 

Several recent works contain accounts 
of the German atrocities in Poland: 


German Crimes in Poland, vol. 1, 1946, published 
by the Central Committee for Investigation of 
German Crimes in Poland. (In English.) 

Proces Artura Greisera, 1946. (In Polish.) 

Biuletyn Gtéwnej komisjt badania zbrodni niemieckich w 
Polsce, vols. II and III, 1947. (In Polish.) 

Statement on War Losses and Damages of Poland in 
1939-45. 1947. (In English and French.) 


The Law Library also acquired a series 
of international documents edited by Pro- 
fessor Makowski under the title Zbiér 
dokumentéw, 15 issues of which had been 
published prior to January 1946. They 


contain some 44 documents in Polish and 
English concerning the international situa- 
tion of Poland. 

The stenographic report of the trial of 
the Polish underground by the Military 
Division of the Supreme Court of the 
U. S. S. R., which took place on 18-21 
June 1945, was received in the English, 
Russian, and Polish languages. 

A new legal periodical which began in 
1946 was received. It bears the title 
Panstwo i prawo, the Polish equivalent of 
the title of the leading Soviet Russian 
periodical Gosudarstvo i pravo (State and 
law). Also received is the first number 
(November 1947) of a Review of Polish Law, 
printed in English at Léd2z, which will be 
published quarterly. The first number 
resembles Soctologie et droit slaves, no. 2/3, 
1947, in that it covers practically all fields 
of present day Polish law. 

One other item worthy of mention is 
the discussion of the legal basis for Po- 
land’s new frontier (Neisse-Oder) in the 
light of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments: Klafkowski, Podstawy Prawne Gra- 
nicy Odra-Nisa (1947). 


Soviet Union 


The Law Library has been particularly 
fortunate during the past fiscal year in its 
efforts to keep current its collection of 
Soviet law and legal literature. This is 
true not only of basic source material, such 
as statutes and court reports, but also of 
treatises printed as late as 1946 and 1947. 

Those acts of the Soviet Government 
which would come within our concept of 
statutes appear in several publications. 
They are printed in Jzvestiia, the official 
gazette, and in Pravda, the official organ of 
the Communist Party. In addition, they 
are to be found in two special irregularly 
issued periodicals, Vedomosti, which con- 
tains the laws passed by the Supreme 
Soviet and the ukases of its Presidium, and 
Sobrante postanovlenii, wherein the acts of 
the Council of Ministers are printed. How- 
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ever, it may be observed that in many 
instances the acts of the Soviet Govern- 
ment dealing with specific subjects appear 
only in departmental publications, e. g., 
those on labor in 7rud and on education 
in Uchitel’skaia gazeta. All of these publi- 
cations have been received quite regularly, 
except for slight delays in the case of 
Vedomosti and Sobranie; this, however, is not 
unusual in comparison with prewar days. 
Sets are now complete for 1947. The same 
is true of the only two federal law reviews 
published in the Soviet Union: Sotszalisti- 
cheskaia za‘onnost (Socialist legality), which 
seems to have merged with Sovetskata 
tustitsiia and Sovetskoe Gosudarstvo i pravo 
(State and law), a quarterly. 

Two reference books (spravochniki) which 
have been received are in the nature of 
general compilations of various laws and 
regulations. One, Spravochnik narodnogo 
sudt (1946) which was compiled for the 
use of the judges of the lower courts, con- 
tains some regulations not available in 
other publications. The other, Spravoch- 
nik po zakonodatel’stvu dlia ispolnitel’nykh 
komitetov sovetov, 2 vols. (1946) contains 
laws and regulations for the use of local 
soviets. 

Recent issues of a collection of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
U.S. S. R., Sudebnaia praktika Verkhovnogo 
Suda, periodically issued since 1942, were 
also received last year. The latest issue 
acquired is no. 2 (36), 1947. 

The most recent book on Soviet consti- 
tutional law is a textbook for law schools 
by Denisov, Sovetskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo 
(2d ed., 1947). Several other books, how- 
ever, treat specific topics of constitutional 
law. A comprehensive survey of Soviet 
administrative law is to be found in the 
work by Evtikhiev and Vlasov, Sovetskoe 
administrativnoe pravo (1946). A discussion 
of some topics of public international law 
is contained in Kozhevnikov’s Uchebnoe 
posobie po mezhdunarodnomu publichnomu pravu 


(1947). 
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Soviet criminal law is represented by the 
official text of the R. S. F. S. R. Criminal 
Code annotated with digests of court de- 
cisions and supplementary legislation and 
published by the Ministry of Justice of the 
U.S. S. R. in 1947; also by a textbook on 
criminal law approved by the same Min- 
istry and printed in 1947, and by several 
monographs. Among these are Trainin’s 
Sostav prestupleniia (Theory of elements of 
crime) published in 1946; Strogovich’s 
Uchenie 0 matertal’not istine v ugolovnom pro- 
tsesse (Doctrine of substantive truth in 
criminal procedure), which appeared in 
1947; and Osherovich’s Ocherki po istorii 
russkot ugolovno-pravovot mysli vtoraia polovina 
18 i pervaia chetvert 19 veka (Outlines of the 
history of Russian penological thought in 
the second half of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century). 

The judicial system is treated in a text- 
book by Golunskii and Karev, Sudoustroistvo 
(1946). Though rather elementary, the 
text is important as it is the first book on 
this subject since Vyshinskii’s work pub- 
lished in 1940. Sovetskii sud (1947), a mono- 
graph on the administration of justice in 
Soviet courts by Goliakov, the Chief 
Justice, may be used as a supplement. 

Civil procedure and criminal procedure 
are represented by textbooks printed 
in 1946: Abramov’s Grazhdanskit protsess 
(1946) and Strogovich’s Ugolovnyi protsess 
(1946). A second edition of Vyshinskii’s 
monograph on evidence in Soviet law, 
Teoruta dokazatel’stv v sovetskom prave (1946; 
ist ed., 1941) was also added to the col- 
lections. In this connection Professor 
Polianskii’s comparative study of evidence 
in non-Soviet criminal procedure, Dokaza- 
tel’stva v inostrannom ugolovnom protsesse 
(1946), and Shifman’s outline of the role 
of the public prosecutor in Soviet criminal 
procedure, Prokuror v ugolovnom sude (1946), 
may be mentioned. 

On June 8, 1944, the Soviet law on 
domestic relations was radically changed. 
The changes were not treated in separate 
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form prior to the publication of Abramov 
and Grave’s Novoe zakonodatel’stvo o brake 
t sem’e (1947) and Kodeks zakonov o brake, 
sem’e i opeke (1947), the first edition of the 
Code of Domestic Relations with all 
changes incorporated, which has now been 
received. 

A monograph by Bratus, Juridicheskie 
litsa (1947), seeks to outline the doctrine 
and status of a corporate body (legal 
entity) in Soviet law. It is the first large 
treatise on the subject since Venediktov’s 
work which appeared in 1928. A compila- 
tion, <hilishchnye zakony (1947), contains 
housing legislation in force on May 1, 
1946. 

Important publications appeared in the 
field of labor law. The Soviet Labor Code 
of 1922 was directly and indirectly super- 
seded by individual acts to such an extent 
that it was not published in a separate 
edition after 1938. However during the 
past year, Trudovoe zakonodatel’stvo, Kom- 
mentarit, a compilation of the individual 
Soviet labor laws according to the system 
of the code, indicating the provisions 
affected by the new legislation, was edited 
by Goliakov and compiled by Aleksondrov 
and others. The practice of putting the 
conditions of labor in the form of collective 
agreements, discontinued after 1934, was 
resumed in April 1947. A monograph on 
this subject by Sidorenko, O kolektivnykh 
dogovorakh (1947), was received. Shely- 
niagin gives an evaluation from the Soviet 
point of view of labor legislation enacted 
in Imperial Russia during the second half 
of the nineteenth century in his Fabrichno— 
trudovoe zakonodatel’stvo v Rosstt vo vtorot 
polovine 19 veka (1947). 

The law of collective farms and land 
tenure is treated in three _ textbooks: 
Mikolenko and Nikitin’s Kolkhoznoe pravo 
(2d ed., 1946); Polianskaia’s <emel’noe 
pravo (1947); and Kolkhoznoe pravo (1947), 
edited by Genkin and Ruskol. 

It may be observed that for the first time 
since the establishment of the Soviet regime 


a general history of the development of 
state and law outside Russia has been com- 
piled in the Soviet Union. Volume 3, cov- 
ering the period from the English Revolu- 
tion to the Soviet Revolution, and volume 
4, covering the period from 1917-47, both 
published in 1947, have been received. 
Volume 4, which in fact deals with con- 
temporary political organization and law, 
contains a survey of civil law, labor law, 
criminal law, and court proceedings in 
what are referred to as “democracies of a 
new type,” that is, the Eastern European 
countries within the Soviet’s sphere of 
influence—Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
land. A new history of the law and gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union has appeared 
but has not yet been received. 


Spain 


Current Spanish material has been ar- 
riving quite regularly. Among new re- 
ceipts are major codes bearing such recent 
imprints as 1946 (for the Civil Code and 
Code of Civil Procedure) and 1947 (for 
the Code of Criminal Procedure). 

One rare item of considerable research 
value was acquired: the Fuero juzgo, a 
thirteenth-century Spanish manuscript on 
vellum. The Fuero juzgo is considered to 
be the first comprehensive Spanish (Visi- 
gothic) code of laws. It represents an 
amalgamation of Roman elements with 
the enactments of Gothic kings into a 
uniform legal system equally applicable 
to the conquerors (Visigoths) and con- 
quered (Romans). Although originally 
compiled in Latin under King Egica 
(687-702) at the 16th Cortes in the year 
694, it did not attain full force until it was 
rendered into Spanish during the thir- 
teenth century, the very century in which 
the newly acquired manuscript was writ- 
ten. 

The Fuero juzgo is not a code but rather a 
compilation, that is, a collection of the 
laws then in force with an indication of the 
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sovereign by whose authority each law 
was enacted. The Latin version is known 
variously as Codex legum, Liber Gothorum, 
Lex Visigothorum, Liber judiwcium, or Forum 
judicum. ‘The corrupt translation of the 
last title is Fuero juzgo, as the Spanish ver- 
sion is known. 
Although several 


other compilations 


were prepared in later years, numerous 
references to the Fuero juzgo continued to 
appear in various judicial decisions and in 


legislative acts of the Spanish sovereigns. 
Even under Alfonso El Sabio, known for 
his legislative achievements, the validity 
of the Fuero juzgo was stressed in 1274 at 
the Cortes of Zamora. Under Juan II 
(1406-1454) the Fuero juzgo was applied 
either as such or as the code of law of one 
municipality or another. The Fuero juzgo 
was later included in Las siete partidas, the 
thirteenth-century code which became the 
foundation of the law of Spanish Latin 
America and left its trace in the laws of 
Texas and California. 

Although in the nineteenth century the 
Spanish codification was based largely on 
the French Napoleonic Codes, the appli- 
cation of some laws of the Fuero juzgo was 
not excluded. Under the provisions of 
article 12 of the Spanish Civil Code which 
is still in force in Cuba and the Philippines, 
the Fuero juzgo is referred to as a subsidiary 


source of law falling within the category 
of principios de derecho. Rauchhaupt has 
traced direct references in decisions of the 
Spanish Supreme Court rendered as late 
as February 15, 1905, and July 3, 1920, in 
his Der Fuero juzgo in heutigen Recht Spaniens 
(extracted from Del homenaje a Bonilla y 
San Martin, Madrid, 1927), and in his 
Geschichte der spanischen Gesetzesquellen, Heid- 
elberg, 1923, p. 33 ff. 

Professor J. Homer Heriott, Associate 
Dean of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who has made 
studies of many early manuscripts of Span- 
ish legal codes and who examined this 
manuscript, expressed the following opin- 
ion: ‘“The manuscript was written by one 
of the scribes of the Royal Scriptorium of 
Alfonso El Sabio. It will be extremely 
valuable for those who are interested in 
the investigation of early Spanish law and 
its influence in the Americas.” 

It is the earliest Spanish legal manu- 
script in the Library of Congress and, it is 
assumed, the only early manuscript of 
Fuero juzgo in the United States, since no 
such manuscript is listed in the De Ricci 
Census. 

[This report was prepared by Francis X. 
Dwyer and Vladimir Gsovski with the assistance 
of Mr. E. C. Fann, Mr. F. Karpf, and Mrs. 
E. B. Lockhart.} 
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EPORTS for the two _ previous 
years have emphasized the great 
quantity of material acquired by 

the Division of Maps. More than 350,000 
maps and atlases were received in fiscal 
1946, while approximately 100,000 addi- 
tions to the collection were reported for 
1947. These unprecedented totals resulted, 
in great measure, from the transfer to the 
Library of Congress of wartime stock and 
holdings from official United States map- 
ping agencies and the several federal map 
libraries. 

These sources have now been largely 
depleted. Transfers, principally from 
other Federal agencies, still account, how- 
ever, for more than 45 percent of the 
87,341 items acquired in the _ period 
covered by the present report (May 1, 
1947—April 30, 1948). Although less than 
those for recent years, the total acquisi- 
tions are appreciably more than those for 
any prewar year, and represent an average 
influx of over 7,200 items per month. 

The position of the Library of Congress 
as the principal official map depository of 
the country is indicated in the receipt of 
almost 20,000 newly ptblished items from 
various governmental sources, federal, 
state, county, and municipal. Twenty- 
two percent of the accessions fall in this 
category of “government source.” 

The encouraging trend, noted last year, 
in the reestablishment of exchanges with 
foreign governments has continued. In 
consequence, material received on inter- 
national exchange during the current year 
has almost equaled the annual receipts 
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from domestic government sources. Over 
17,500 items were thus acquired from 
abroad. 

Publications of American commercial 
map publishers come to the Division of 
Maps principally through copyright de- 
posit. That the commercial producers 
are again on a peacetime production basis 
is indicated by accessions of 5,738 copy- 
right maps during the past 12 months, 
compared with 1,476 for the previous 
year. 

Maps and atlases received as gifts, 
through exchange with other institutions, 
and by purchase account for an additional 
4,500 items. While they constitute but a 
small percentage of the quantity of ac- 
cessions, they add immeasurably to the 
quality of our collections. Many rare and 
valuable historical and modern carto- 
graphic items are acquired through these 
channels. 


Purchases 


Space limitations permit a detailed de- 
scription of but a few of the choicest pur- 
chases. The earliest dated item acquired 
in this category is Le Thédtre frangoys, the 
first national atlas of France. This rare 
work, of which only eight examples are 
known, was published by Maurice Bou- 
guereau at Toursin 1594. The atlas includes 
16 maps printed from copper engravings 
by Gabriel Tavernier. Bouguereau began 
work on Le Théétre in 1589, with Guillaume 
Postel’s La France which was the first com- 
pleted map (see illustration). He continued 
to add maps until the full series was pub- 
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lished in 1594. In his preface Bouguereau 
asked his readers to supply him with new 
cartographic information from which maps 
of other provinces could be prepared. It 
was not until Jean LeClerc took up 
Bouguereau’s work in 1617, however, that 
the series was expanded. 

Little is known of Bouguereau beyond 
the fact that he was a master printer and 
publisher established at “La Petite Fon- 
taine du Carroy de Beaulne” in Tours. A 
patriotic urge to produce a national atlas 
of France provided inspiration for Le 
Thédtre. The numerous verses found 
throughout the volume indicate that Bou- 
guereau was something of a poet as well. 

The sources from which the maps for 
Le Théétre were derived are quite obvious. 
Plates 2, 3, 4, 9, 11, and 15 are from 
Abraham Ortelius’ Theatrum orbis terrarum, 
1570-92; plates 5, 6, 7, and 8 are from 
Gerard Mercator’s Galliae tabule geogra- 
phicae, 1585, and number 14 is from Gerard 
de Jode’s Speculum orbis terrarum, 1593. 
Three French cartographers, Jean du 
Temps (plate 12), Jean du Fayen (plate 
10), and Isaac Francois (plate 13), each 
contributed one map. The source for the 
map of Brittany is not established. 

A later French publication, Nicolas de 
Fer’s Atlas curieux, volume II, 1705-17, 
was also acquired during the past year. This 
volume contains 131 maps and plans with 
accompanying leaves of descriptive text. 
Some 13 of the maps relate to America. 
De Fer began this atlas in 1700, issuing 
additional parts annually until 1717, by 
which date about 400 plans and views had 
appeared. Volume I, including 121 plates 
issued between 1700 and 1705, was ac- 
quired by the Library of Congress in 1907. 

Nicolas de Fer was a most industrious 
French geographer, and during his life 
span of 74 years (1646-1720) he produced 
over 600 maps. For a number of years he 
was geographer to the King and to the 
Dauphin. De Fer’s critics accuse him of 
bringing more ardor than accuracy to his 
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work. He did, nevertheless, satisfy a 
demand for attractively engraved maps 
which gave him a measure of popularity. 

A fine copy of Il Corso geografico, 1692, by 
Father Marco Vincenzo Coronelli, is 
another noteworthy accession. This at- 
tractive world atlas includes some 180 
double-plate maps, 12 of which relate to 
America. The individual maps are beau- 
tifully executed and are ornamented with 
elaborate cartouches. The cartography 
is transitional in character, being less 
decorative than the works of the early and 
middle seventeenth-century map makers 
of the Low Countries, but more ornate 
than the maps prepared by the scientif- 
ically inspired French school of cartog- 
raphy of the eighteenth century. “‘Hay- 
stack” or ‘“‘anthill” mountains, supple- 
mented with shading, give topographic 
representation on certain of the maps. 
The atlas is a folio volume in excellent 
condition. The full leather binding has 
been repaired with parts of the original 
cover preserved. 

Father Coronelli was born at Ravenna 
in 1650 and died at Venice in 1718. He 
was a Franciscan and in later life became 
the General of that Order. Regarded as 
the outstanding cartographer of the late 
Renaissance, he holds a high position 
among Italian map makers of all ages. 
His cartographic output was prodigious. 
More than 400 maps were drawn, en- 
graved, and printed under his supervision 
in the Franciscan Monastery of Gran 
Casa near Venice. Coronelli is also fa- 
mous as a globe maker. An outstanding 
work in this field is a pair of globes, 15 
feet in diameter, constructed for Louis 
XIV of France. The globes were so per- 
fectly geared and mounted that they 
could be set in motion at the touch of a 
finger. 

The Division of Maps pursues the pol- 
icy of acquiring reproductions of signifi- 
cant American cartographic items when 
the originals cannot be procured. Thus, 












a photostat of the very rare first edition of 
Fry and Jefferson’s Map of Virginia, 1751, 
was recently added. Only two copies of 
this first edition are known to exist in the 
United States. One is in the New York 
Public Library and the other in the Li- 
brary of the University of Virginia (from 
which our newly acquired photostat was 
made). 

Colonel Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson 
prepared the map in 1751 at the urgent 
request of Robert Burwell, President of 
the Virginia Council, for the Lords of 
Trade and Plantations, when French en- 
croachment on the British Colonies be- 
came a real threat. The map was pub- 
lished at London late in 1751, and received 
high praise and some criticism. Because 
of the latter, the authors immediately be- 
gan work on a corrected edition which was 
published in 1755. The 1751 edition, en- 
titled A Map of the Inhabited Part of Vir- 
gina... , can be readily distinguished 
from later issues by the absence of all 
roads. An excellent historical sketch of 


the Fry and Jefferson map is contained in 


Fairfax Harrison’s Landmarks of Old Prince 
William, Richmond, Va., 1924, vol. 2, pp. 
629-34. 

Another early national atlas recently 
acquired is An Hibernian Atlas; or, General 
Description of the Kingdom of Ireland... . 
by Bernard Scalé, published in London by 
Robert Sayer in 1788. It comprises 37 
maps, each accompanied by a page of 
descriptive text. The entire atlas is printed 
from copper plates engraved by Ellis and 
Palmer. The title page.bears the coat of 
arms of Ireland, surrounded by charac- 
teristic products and implements of the 
country. Included in the dedication is the 
English coat of arms. 

The only other copy of Scalé’s atlas 
known to us is recorded in Thomas Chubb’s 
Printed Maps in the Atlases of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 1927, which lists one in the 
Cambridge University Library. The 
Library of Congress copy appears to be a 


later impression than the Cambridge 
volume. 

Bernard Scalé was a surveyor and topog- 
rapher who resided in Dublin from about 
1760 to 1787. He produced a number of 
maps and plans of Dublin, Waterford, 
etc., and also made additions to several of 
Jean Rocque’s Irish surveys. 

The first edition of the Hibernian Atlas 
was published in 1776; other editions 
appeared in 1798 and 1809. The maps in 
this atlas appear to have been based on 
Jean Rocque’s map of Ireland on the scale 
of 1 inch to 8 miles, published by Robert 
Sayer, probably before 1762. 

A map showing townships nos. 5, 6, 7, 
and 8 in the Military Tract (now parts of 
Franklin and Clinton Counties, New 
York) is one of the interesting manuscript 
items acquired. The map, measuring 32% 
by 39 inches, shows the relationship of the 
St. Lawrence River, Lake St. Francis, and 
Montreal to the numbered townships. 
Features shown on the map _ include 
Salmon River, Trout Branch, and Shatto- 
gee River, as well as swamps and certain 
rocky outcrops. 

A selected portion of the annotations on 
the map is as follows: “I do certify that I 
have surveyed the North and West lines 
of Townships No. 6, 7, and 8, formerly 
laid out for Military Lands, the Waters 
runing across the lines are laid down on 
themap.... 

“The sketch of the River S! Lawrence 
Annexed, is Accurate and Agreeable to 
my own Observations and from the [la]te 
Surveys, I have Examined in Canada, the 
nearest part of No. 7 is about 6 Milles] 
from the River S'! Lawrence, the nearest 
part of No. 6 is 28 miles from Montreal. 
[Nos.] 6 and 7 join on the Seignorie of the 
Marquis de Robine where his Mills are 
10 Miles [dis]tant from No. 6 on the banks 
of the St Lawrence. R. Cockran Surv” 
30% Decem. 1791. Scale 3 Miles to Inch.” 

“New York May 29 1792. I certify the 
above to be a true copy Annexed by R. 
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Cockran to his Map of Survey And that I 
have enlarged the Same, to a Scale of 
Miles. Alex. Thompson.” “Scale of 
Miles” [1 inch to 1 miles]. 

Also among the year’s purchases is a 
copy of Baron Samuel Gustaf Hermelin’s 
Geografiske kartor ofver Swerige. ‘This atlas 
of Sweden was issued in parts between 
1797 and 1818, and was planned to con- 
tain 30 maps. The first four parts, in- 
cluding 24 maps published between 1797 
and 1807, as well as two inserted additional 
maps, make up the Library’s copy. 

Baron Hermelin was active in his earlier 
years as a geologist and mining engineer 
in northern Sweden. Aware how little 
was known of these provinces, he prepared 
a map of western Bothnia and Lapland. 
This was the start of the important geo- 
graphical enterprise to which he devoted 
15 years of his life and a large part of his 
fortune. By 1810 some 26 maps had been 
published and Hermelin’s funds were so 
exhausted that he formed a Geographical 
Institute in Stockholm to continue work 
on the atlas. The Baron continued to take 
an active interest in the project and had 
the satisfaction of seeing this great work 
completed in 1818. Two years later he 
died at the age of 76. 

A number of contemporary publications 
gave favorable notice to the atlas as a 
significant contribution to the geographical 
knowledge of Sweden and to the energy 
and enthusiasm of the man who carried 
the project to completion. 

Illustrative of the early history of cartog- 
raphy is a full-color facsimile of the 
splendid manuscript atlas of Fernado Vaz 
Dourado’s Mappa miido que fez Ferndo Vaz 
Dourado fromteiro nestas partes, que trata de 
todos os reinos, teras, rios e ilhas G a na 
redondeza da tera, cO todas suas alturas e 
derotas, per esquadria, em Goa, anno 1577. 
The reproductions are being published in 
fascicules, and only the first part, com- 
prising three maps and the title page, has 
been received. The facsimile atlas is pub- 
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lished by Livraria Civilizagdo, Porto, 
Portugal, under the editorial direction of 
Visconde de Lagoa. The individual plates 
measure 55 x 72 cm. 

The history of this unique atlas records 
that in 1851 it was mutilated and two of 
the leaves irretrievably lost. The missing 
leaves were the title page and the chart 
of the Mediterranean Sea. Detailed de- 
scriptions by scholars who had examined 
the perfect work have enabled the editor 
of the present work to reconstruct the title 
page. 

Fernao Vaz Dourado has been acclaimed 
as the greatest Portuguese cartographer, 
but little is known concerning his life. 
From the few clues available, writers have 
conjectured that he was a navigator and 
a soldier. His career coincides with the 
rise of the Portuguese Empire in India. 

Gifts 

A program of map solicitation from 
chambers of commerce, city engineers, and 
other civic offices, which yielded more than 
5,700 plans of American cities, was noted 
in last year’s report. Largely as a result 
of letters sent out during the previous year, 
a fair number of additional city plans 
were acquired by gift this year. 

The total number of gifts received (825) 
is, however, appreciably below last year’s 
total. Some 150 donors presented one or 
more maps to the Library. 

An unusual cartographic item, received 
from the Union Dime Savings Bank, is a 
Braille map of the New York subway 
system. 

Last year’s report noted the receipt of 
an illustrated atlas entitled The Sacrifices 
of Greece in the Second World War. Two 
more copies of this useful compilation have 
recently been received through the gen- 
erosity of the Royal Greek Embassy. 

Thirty-four charts of the Atlantic Coast, 
from Machias, Maine, to Pensacola, Fla., 
were received from the British Admiralty 
through the good offices of Lord Inver- 
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chapel. These charts were prepared origi- 
nally between 1774 and 1784 by British 
engineers under the direction of Joseph 
Frederick Wallet Des Barres. They form 
part of the noted Aflantic Neptune series, 
designed for use by the Royal Navy during 
the American Revolution, and are among 
the earliest detailed surveys of our coastal 
areas and harbors. 

The original copper plates from which 
the charts were printed have remained in 
the archives of the British Admiralty until 
the past year, when they were distributed to 
nine American libraries. Selected as de- 
positories for the plates are the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, the John Carter 
Brown Library, the New York Historical 
Society, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, the William L. Clements Library, 
the South Carolina Historical Society, the 
Georgia State Department of Archives 
and History, the Florida Historical So- 
ciety, and the Louisiana Historical So- 
ciety. The charts newly acquired by the 
Division of Maps were printed by the 
Admiralty prior to the disposal of the 
original plates to these libraries. 

The Atlantic Neptune is highly esteemed 
for its historical value as well as for its 
beauty of execution. Of the surviving 
volumes, no two contain identical series of 
charts. This is explained by the fact that 
special sets were prepared by selecting, 
from the complete series of 250 charts and 
views, only those which were needed by a 
shipmaster for a particular voyage. The 
Division of Maps has 19 copies of the 
Atlantic Neptune, in 2- and 3-volume sets, 
comprising a total of 1,369 plates. In- 
cluded are the highly prized views of 
Boston and New York. 

Joseph Frederick Wallet Des Barres, 
1722-1824, was a military engineer who 
was trained at the Royal Military College 
at Woolwich. He came to America in 
1756 and took a prominent part in the 
Canadian campaigns. From 1763 to 1773 
he was engaged in surveying and charting 





the American coasts, making many sketches 
and drawings. In 1774 he returned to 
England, at the order of the King, and 
undertook the publication of the charts. 
This proved to be an arduous and respon- 
sible task, involving great attention to de- 
tail, selecting, correcting, and adapting 
not only the surveys he had personally 
made in America, but also those which 
were sent to London by others. He also 
supervised the engraving, printing, and 
publishing of the sheets which made up 
the Atlantic Neptune. In 1784 Des Barres 
was appointed Lieutenant Governor of 
Cape Breton, and in 1805 he became 
Governor of Prince Edward Island, a post 
he held until 1813. From this date until 
his death in 1824, at the age of 102, he 
lived at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

From the Mitchell Library at Sydney, 
N. S. W., were received two fine colored 
facsimiles, one full-scale and one reduced, 
of Abel Janszoon Tasman’s chart of his 
Australian discoveries, 1644. Each fac- 
simile is accompanied by a descriptive 
monograph entitled Tasman’s Kaart van 
zijn australische Ontdekkingen, 1644, ‘De 
Bonaparte-Kaart,’ prepared by Dr. Frederik 
C. Wieder and published at The Hague 
by Martinus Nijhoff in 1942. With char- 
acteristic thoroughness, Dr. Wieder de- 
scribes the chart in great detail and traces 
its history and relationship to other charts 
and writings of Tasman. 

The so-called ‘“Bonaparte-Map” be- 
longed for many years to the Dutch firm 
of Van Keulen, chart makers since the 
seventeenth century. The original was 
probably drawn at Batavia and subse- 
quently was acquired by Joan Blaeu, 
chart maker for the Dutch East India 
Company. The Van Keulens were suc- 
cessors to Blaeu. Jacob Swart, one of the 
last members of the Van Keulen firm, had 
the chart reproduced and printed in 
Verhandelingen en berigten Betrekkelyk het 
Keewezen de Keevaartkunde, Amsterdam, 
1860. How this priceless chart passed 
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from Swart’s firm to the booksellers 
Frederick Muller & Cie. is not known. 
Prince Roland Bonaparte purchased it 
from Muller in 1891 and subsequently 
presented it to the Mitchell Library. 

The original manuscript (on which the 
facsimile is based) is beautifully drawn 
on Japan paper and is well preserved. It 
shows the discoveries of Australia and 
New Guinea made by Tasman during two 
voyages in 1642 and 1644, while he was 
employed by the Dutch East India 
Company. 


International Exchange 


Maps and atlases received on exchange 
from foreign governments numbered 
17,535. Official mapping agencies of 
more than 40 foreign governments con- 
tributed to this impressive total. Over 
3,000 separate items were received on ex- 
change from official agencies in both 
Finland and France. The Finnish ma- 
terials came exclusively from the Maan- 
mittaushallitus and included various of- 
ficial map series of the country ranging in 
scale from 1:10,000 to 1:1,000,000. The 
greatest number of sheets received were 
for the 1:20,000 and 1:100,000 series. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale forwarded 
cartographic publications from various 
French agencies. Significant additions 
among the French maps include over a 
thousand detailed plans of cities and towns 
on scales ranging from 1:1,000 to 1:20,000. 
From Great Britain came 1,674 maps, 
largely from the Ordnance Survey. In 
addition to newly published sheets of the 
standard one-inch and six-inch series, a 
number of sheets of the new series, on the 
scale of 1:25,000, were received. Egyptian 
mapping agencies supplied 1,493 items, 
including sheets of the 1:25,000, 1:100,000, 
1:500,000, and 1:1,000,000 topographic 
series. This represents the first accessions 
of these detailed maps since unrestricted 
distribution was suspended because of the 
war. More than 1,000 maps came from the 
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Argentine Republic. They consisted, too, 
principally of large-scale topographic series 
of the country, prepared by the Instituto 
Geografico Militar. Scales of 1:25,000, 
1:50,000, 1:100,000, and 1:1,000,000 are 
represented in the Argentine accessions. 
Significant quantities of maps were also 
received from Brazil, Iran, Iraq, Portugal, 
Mexico, India, Italy, The Netherlands, 
Greece, Palestine, Spain, and Belgium. 

The acquisition of these and other new 
foreign topographic series and of additional 
sheets of existing sets greatly strengthens 
our holdings of large-scale maps for various 
parts of the world. 

It is gratifying to note that the bulk of 
the materials received on international 
exchange came as a direct result of par- 
ticipation by the Library of Congress in a 
cooperative foreign-map procurement pro- 
gram with other federal agencies. The 
group now includes the Library of Con- 
gress, Department of State, Army Map 
Service, Aeronautical Chart Service of the 
Department of the Air Force, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Geological Survey, and 
Hydrographic Office. 

Representatives in the field, maintained 
as foreign service officers by the Depart- 
ment of State, include Mr. Arthur P. 
Biggs in Latin America, Mr. Floyd Masten 
in Asia and southeastern Europe, Miss 
Virginia Robinson in southwestern Europe 
and Africa, and Mr. Conrad Thoren in 
northwestern Europe. Through their ef- 
forts exchange agreements have been exe- 
cuted with various foreign governmental 
agencies. The effectiveness of the coopera- 
tive procurement program is evidenced by 
the fact that international-exchange acces- 
sions for the report year are 270 percent 
greater than corresponding receipts for the 
previous year. 


Domestic Exchange 


Surplus copies of maps acquired by the 
Library of Congress are utilized in ex- 
changes with other libraries and institu- 
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John Warner’s Map of the Northern Neck of Vir 





tions within this country. Because of the 
greater quantity of material available from 
the Library of Congress as compared with 
other institutions, the balance in quantity 
of material received is in favor of the 
smaller libraries. These exchanges, how- 
ever, bring to the Division of Maps many 
local city, county, and state maps not 
otherwise available. Occasionally, too, 
rare and interesting historical items, in 
original or photostat copies, are acquired 
through such exchanges. 

During the past year domestic exchanges 
enriched the Library’s collections by 615 
maps and atlases, while 8,907 items were 
sent to sister institutions. The American 
Geographical Society of New York and 
the New York Public Library accounted 
for the bulk of the incoming exchanges, 
with 15 other institutions supplying addi- 
tional materials. 

The American Geographical Society 
exchange included a number of wall maps 
of various American and European pub- 
lishers, as well as miscellaneous items. 
Duplicate items from its map collections 
constituted the bulk of the material re- 
ceived from the New York Public Library. 

Included with the latter accessions was 
an annotated copy of John Warner’s map 
of the Northern Neck of Virginia (see 
illustration). It is the fourth known im- 
pression of this interesting map and is 
entitled ““A Survey of the Northern Neck 
of Virginia, being The Lands belonging 
to the R! Honourable Thomas Lord Fair- 
fax Baron Cameron, bounded by & within 
the Bay of Chesapoyocke and between the 
Rivers Rappahannock and Potowmack: 
with The Courses of the Rivers Rappahan- 
nock and Potowmack, in Virginia, as sur- 
veyed according to Order in the Years 
1736 & 1737.” The map measures 11% 
by 14 inches and has an approximate scale 
of one inch to nine miles. 

This particular map was printed dur- 
ing or later than 1747, for it shows the 
“back line” of the Northern Neck grant, 






which was surveyed in the summer of 1746, 
between the headsprings of the Potomac 
and the Rappahannock Rivers. The anno- 
tations may have been added during or 
after 1757, when Loudoun County was 
formed from Fairfax County. It is possible 
that additions were made by more than 
one hand. County annotations are as fol- 
lows: “Orange” County on the original 
impression of this copy is changed to “Cul- 
peper” County and “Orange County” has 
been added in ink. “Loudoun County,”’ 
which was formed from Fairfax County 
in 1757, has also been supplied in manu- 
script. “Frederick County,” “Hamp- 
shire,” and “Augusta County,” are added 
beyond the Blue Ridge. Several roads 
converging at Winchester have also been 
sketched in. Two tracts of land, one of 
**20000 acres” north of Carter’s Run and 
another of “40000” acres west of “North 
Mountains,” are designated. The north 
and south forks of the Shenandoah River 
have been lengthened and designated 
“N° River” and “S° River.” Along the Po- 
tomac, above the Shenandoah, “Ft. Cum- 
berland,” “‘Cresseps,” “Worm Springs,” 
and “Maidstone” have been inscribed. 
Beyond Fort Cumberland a road over the 
mountain is designated “Road to Ohio.” 
“*Pattison’s Creek” and two streams ex- 
tending from the Wappacomo or Great 
South Fork southward, both designated 
“South Branch,” are further additions. 
The westernmost of the two branches has 
the added annotation: “This Branch heads 
with James River.” 

A number of plantations or settlements 
are located by little houses drawn at 
the sites. Below Winchester, “Greenway 
Court” is indicated by a house symbol, as 
is ““West’s” in Loudoun County. “B. F.” 
(probably Bryan Fairfax) is seen on the 
south side of Difficult Run. ‘Alexandria,’ 
*‘Washington”’ (at Mount Vernon), “‘Digs” 
on the opposite shore, a house at Belvoir, 
and ‘‘Mason’s,” on the neck below Bel- 
voir, are also indicated. On the Mary- 
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land side of the Potomac, a house is drawn 
opposite the Mason house, and another is 
located west of Port Tobacco. House 
designations also are added at Leeds in 
Westmoreland County and at Corotoman 
in Lancaster County. Inasmuch as mem- 
bers of the Fairfax family were living in 
the majority of the houses added by hand, 
it may be inferred that the map has some 
association with the Fairfaxes. 


Transfers 


A major source for map accessions is the 
various United States governmental bu- 
reaus. The map libraries of such institu- 
tions serve principally as working collec- 
tions, with the latest map publications as 
their prime interest. The interests of the 
Division of Maps and the demands upon 
its collections are, on the other hand, uni- 
versal in space and limitless in time. In 
consequence, older editions and surplus 
copies of maps and atlases are transferred 
to the Library of Congress from the other 
federal map libraries. 

The record for transfers to the Division 
of Maps in the past year shows a total of 
39,397 items. This number includes only 
those materials received and processed. 
Not recorded are a number of large ship- 
ments which, for want of sufficient help 
and storage equipment, had to be added 
to a backlog of over 250,000 unprocessed 
items. More than 40 federal agencies 
and bureaus contributed to the total. 
The greatest quantities came from the 
Army Map Service, Geological Survey, 
Department of the Air Force, Hydro- 
graphic Office, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Department of State, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and Census Bureau. 


Government Source 


Under this heading are recorded new 
issues and reprints of standard map series 
prepared by the several federal mapping 
agencies. According to law, copies of all 
federal publications, including maps, 
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must be deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress. Official map publications of state, 
county, and municipal agencies are also 
received by the Library, either through 
voluntary contributions or in accordance 
with state laws. 

During the past 12 months 19,850 such 
““sovernment source” maps have been re- 
ceived. Included are new and revised 
editions of the Geological Survey topo- 
graphical quadrangles, navigation charts 
prepared by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, the Lake Survey, the Hydro- 
graphic Office, and the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and aeronautical charts 
from the latter two agencies, as well as 
from the Aeronautical Chart Service of 
the Department of the Air Force. The 
Army Map Service sent copies of its various 
domestic and foreign planning and strate- 
gic maps, including a number of sheets of 
the new 1:25,000 and 1:50,000 series cov- 
ering strategic areas of the United States. 
Soil maps came from the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, and from the Soil Conservation 
Service. Large-scale topographic maps of 
the Tennessee River Basin were_received 
to supplement others in the series pre- 
pared by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mapping agencies of the Department of 
State, Post Office Department, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and Weather Bureau are among the 
other federal organizations which deposited 
maps during the year. Various state geo- 
logical surveys, highway departments, and 
engineer offices likewise supplied “‘govern- 
ment source” maps to the Library. 


Copyright Deposits 


A significant increase in maps received 
through copyright deposit is shown by the 
receipt of 5,738 items this year as compared 
with the 1,476 reported last year. Included 
is a variety of maps and atlases of the 
United States as well as of other parts of the 
world. Large quantities of road maps 
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which are distributed gratis by various 
oil companies are coming in again after 
several wartime years of non-publication. 
Large-scale plans of various United States 
cities were issued in new or revised editions 
by commercial cartographers. An inter- 
esting cartographic development of recent 
years is the preparation of large-scale 
county and township survey maps for large 
areas of the southern and southwestern 
parts of the country. Published, for the 
most part, as blue line prints, these maps 
are extensively used in oil exploration and 
land development activities in those re- 
gions. The Sanborn Map Company de- 
posited, as in previous years, a number of 
detailed insurance maps and atlases for 
United States cities. 

A noteworthy development with refer- 
ence to copyright maps is the publication 
by the Copyright Office of the first separate 
catalog of map entries (Catalog of Copyright 
Entries. Third series, vol. I, part 6, no. 1, 
Maps, Jan.—June, 1947). The catalog will 
be issued semiannually; copies may be 
purchased from the Government Printing 
Office. 


Cartographic Literature 


The Library’s cartographic holdings 
were enriched by several noteworthy items 
acquired during the past year. Out- 
standing among general works on the 
subject is Kartographie by Max Eckert- 
Greifendorff. Although published by Wal- 
ter de Gruyter & Co. of Berlin in 1939, 
few copies were received in this country 
prior to the war. Subtitled Thre Aufgaben 
und Bedeutung fiir die Kultur der Gegenwart, 
Kartographie is a more popular treatise than 
Eckert’s earlier two-volume work. It in- 
cludes such section headings as ‘‘Map 
Esthetics and Logic,” “Rhythm and 
Harmony of Maps,” ‘‘Problems in Repre- 
senting the Third Dimension,” “Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Maps as Portrayers 
of Culture,” ““Maps in the Service of Air 
Travel,” and ‘‘Maps as Weapons.” 


Two United States Government publi- 
cations are worthy of mention. Primarily 
of interest to surveyors is the Manual of 
Instructions for the Survey of the Public Lands 
of the United States 1947, prepared and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior. This 
is the seventh edition of the manual. The 
first was issued in 1855 and the last 
previous edition appeared in 1930. 

Measurement of Geographic Area, by Mal- 
colm J. Proudfoot, was issued by the 
Census Bureau early in 1947, although it 
carries a 1946 imprint. The study was 
initiated and completed as a Sixteenth 
Decennial Census monograph. It was 
made ‘“‘to assist in selecting a suitable 
method for remeasuring the States, coun- 
ties, and minor civil divisions of the United 
States for the Census of 1940.” 

A clear and well-illustrated popular 
treatment of the confusing subject of map 
projections is presented in The Round 
Earth on Flat Paper, prepared by Wellman 
Chamberlin, with drawings by Charles E. 
Riddiford. The booklet was published 
by the National Geographic Society, of 
whose staff the author and illustrator are 
members. An introduction by Dr. Gilbert 
Grosvenor describes the “‘Map Services of 
the National Geographic Society.” 

A noteworthy contribution to American 
historical cartography is Carl I. Wheat’s 
25 California Maps. Published in 1948 by 
the Grabhorn Press of San Francisco, the 
monograph includes a brief introduction 
by the author in addition to the 25 map 
titles and annotations. The paper ap- 
peared originally in Essays for Henry R. 
Wagner by the same publisher. Reprints 
of 25 California Maps were limited to 200 
copies. 

Of interest to map librarians is the 
Manual for the Classification and Cataloguing 
of Maps in the Society's Collection, published 
in 1947 by the American Geographical 
Society of New York as ‘“‘Mimeographed 
and Offset Publication No. 4.” 
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Several recently acquired bibliographical 
publications are of interest to students of 
cartography. Of especial interest is the 
reappearance of the Bibliographie géogra- 
phique internationale after several years of 
non-issue. The Bibliographie was prepared 
under the direction of Elicio Colin with the 
collaboration of a number of geographical 
societies in various countries of the world. 
Librairie Armand Colin, Paris, published 
the 1947 edition, which covers the period 
1940-44. The arrangement of titles in the 
first part is by subject and in the second 
part by region. 

Another postwar revival is the Bibliog- 
raphie cartographique francaise. Published, 
as in the prewar years, by the Comité 
National de Géographie Frangaise, the 
present number includes the years 1938- 
45. 

Published in 1947 by the American 
Geographical Society was Aids to Geograph- 
ical Research by John Kirtland Wright and 
the late Elizabeth T. Platt. It is a revised 
and greatly enlarged version of a volume of 
the same title issued by the senior author 
in 1923. 

Another bibliographic publication of the 
past year, relating in part to cartography, 
is the National Geographic Magazine Cumu- 
lative Index 1899-1946, published in 1948 
by the National Geographic Society. A 
foreword by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, en- 
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titled ““The National Geographic Society 
and Its Magazine,” summarizes their 
growth and development. Publication of 
volume IV of Jmago mundi is another post- 
war development of significance to car- 
tographers. Subtitled A Pertodical Review 
of Early Cartography, this scholarly period- 
ical reappears under the editorship of Dr. 
Leo Bagrow. The new publisher is the 
Kartografiska Sdllskapet of Stockholm. 
All of the articles and notes are in English. 
Contributors to volume IV include, among 
others, such well-known cartographic schol- 
ars as H. R. Wagner, G. H. Beans, J. 
Keuning, as well as Dr. Bagrow. 


Summary 


The quantity and quality of cartographic 
material received during the period cov- 
ered by this report further strengthen the 
position of the Division of Maps as one of 
the largest and most comprehensive map 
collections in the world. While the total 
accessions show a decline from recent 
annual totals, the trend indicated is 
toward a better balance between domestic 
and foreign sources. Of especial note is the 
encouraging revival of international ex- 
change relations, with a consequent 
strengthening of our holdings of foreign 
large-scale map series. 

Burton W. Apkinson and Staff 
of the Division of Maps 
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Science 


HE collections of the Library of 

Congress in the several branches of 

science now exceed one million vol- 
umes, a figure that, in this country at least, 
is not surpassed by any other collection. 
Nevertheless, numerical size is not an ac- 
curate index to quality and it must be 
admitted that serious gaps still exist in our 
scientific holdings. The closing of these 
lacunae is one of the Library’s major tasks. 

The science collections of the Library of 
Congress have a history which is coexten- 
sive with that of the Library itself. Thus it 
may be recalled that there were many 
works on science, technology, medicine, 
and agriculture in the library assembled 
by Thomas Jefferson and purchased by the 
Government in 1815. This fact, of course, is 
not surprising when it is remembered that 
Jefferson was a keen student of science 
himself; indeed he has been described 
as “the greatest amateur scientist ever to 
occupy the chair of President of the 
United States.” 

In 1866 an event of major importance 
occurred which had a lasting influence on 
the growth of our scientific collections. In 
that year the Congress passed an act 
authorizing the Smithsonian Institution, 
founded in 1846, to deposit its library in 
the Library of Congress. One of the first 
acts of Joseph Henry, first Secretary of the 
Smithsonian, had been the establishment 
of a system of exchange of publications 
with the principal learned societies and 
academies then existing in all corners of the 
earth. Thus he quickly began to assemble 
a unique collection of publications of the 


utmost value for the advancement of 
science and learning. When in 1865 a 
serious fire in the Smithsonian building 
endangered this collection, Professor Henry 
took steps to safeguard it by obtaining 
Congressional authority to transfer the 
books to the new fireproof wings erected 
for the Library of Congress in the Capitol. 
This collection numbered about 40,000 
volumes at the time of transfer and has 
grown tremendously in succeeding years. 

Another important event which stimu- 
lated the continuing growth of the Li- 
brary’s collections was the enactment of 
the Copyright Act of 1870. One of the 
provisions of this law designated the Li- 
brary of Congress as the official depository 
of books sent to the Copyright Office for 
registration. Thus copyright deposit is 
one of the important sources for new books 
and has greatly enriched the science and 
technology collections. 

Within the past hundred years, as every 
scientific investigator and librarian knows, 
the publication of scientific literature has 
increased at a fantastic rate. Even two 
world wars of unparalleled destructiveness 
only temporarily slowed down the rate 
of scientific publication. As a matter of 
fact, an enormous volume of scientific 
reports was issued during the last holo- 
caust and a relatively new form of scientific 
publication was evolved. 

This was the “contract report”—docu- 
ments produced by the various scientific and 
technical laboratories (university, indus- 
trial, and military) recording the results of 
investigations contracted for by the Office 
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of Scientific Research and Development. 
These reports differed from the usual type 
of scientific paper in that they were pre- 
pared for strictly limited circulation and 
were generally cloaked in military secrecy. 
From a majority of these publications— 
typewritten, mimeographed, multilithed, 
or, in rare cases, printed—security restric- 
tions have now been removed. Nearly 
35,000 separate reports of this kind have 
been added to the collections since the 
close of hostilities. 

In addition, as indicated in previous 
reports in this Journal, vast quantities of 
materials have reached the _ Library 
through the Office of Technical Services of 
the Department of Commerce. Likewise, 
from the Library of Congress Mission to 
Germany and from other agents in various 
parts of the world have come additional 
floods of printed matter to enrich our 
science collections. A large part of these 
incoming materials, particularly those from 
abroad, reflects the growing recovery and 
restoration of scientific activity even in 
those areas most severely affected by the 
war. 

The publications listed below represent 
a sampling of the scientific and technical 
publications now reaching the Library 
of Congress. 


History of Science 


It is noteworthy that, despite the pre- 
occupation of scientists, first with fighting 
a war and then with reconstruction and 
rehabilitation, so many scientific workers 
should have found time to carry on studies 
in the history of science. It is evidence of 
a growing awareness of the place of science 
in society and of the contributions which 
the study of the past can make in charting 
the course of the future. 

The importance of an understanding of 
the history of science by the layman has 
recently been lucidly and forcefully pre- 
sented by President Conant of Harvard in 
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his booklet On Understanding Science (New 
Haven, 1947). He points out that one 
way of providing this understanding is 
through a study of case histories. For such 
studies adequate collections of source 
materials are required; in this field the 
Library of Congress is, happily, very rich. 
Nevertheless, we are continuing to augment 
our holdings. Listed below are a number 
of postwar works in this field. 


Apollo, Giuseppe d’, Galileo Galilei, genio filoso- 
fico italiano, Turin, 1945; Canseliet, Eugéne, Deux 
logis alchimiques en marge de la science et de histoire, 
Paris, 1945; Courtade, Pierre, La Pensée de Charles 
Darwin, Grenoble, 1944; Craig, Sir John H. M., 
Newton at the Mint, Cambridge [Eng.], 1946; 
Ducassé, Pierre, Histoire des techniques, Paris, 1945; 
Espinosa, Januario, El Abate Molina, uno de los 
precursores de Darwin, Santiago, 1946; Field, 
Ephraim J. and R. J. Harrison, Anatomical Terms: 
Their Origin and Derivation, Cambridge [Eng.], 
1947; Groot, Herko, Problemen der moderne Natuur- 
wetenschap, Zutphen, 1941; Herpin, Alexandre, La 
Querelle de la découverte de la circulation, Paris, 1943; 
Humbert, Pierre, Cet effrayant génie . . . Poeuvre 
scientifique de Blaise Pascal, Paris, 1947; Jones, Sir 
Harold S., John Couch Adams and the Discovery of 
Neptune, Cambridge [Eng.], 1947; Le Bonniec, H., 
Bibliographie de I’ Histoire naturelle de Pline I Ancien, 
Paris, 1946; Legris, Suzanne, Contribution 4 
Vétude de la pharmacie a Paris sous Louis XIV (1643- 
1715), Paris, 1944; Leurquin, Pierre L., Contribu- 
tion a histoire de la pharmacie a Paris des origines a 
1536, Lille, 1943; Marcus, Aage, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Copenhagen, 1940; Mercier, Gustave, La 
Vie de univers, essai de philosophie scientifique, Paris, 
1944; Mouilhac, Germain, Contribution a [étude de 
la pharmacie @ Paris de 1536 a 1589, Paris, 1944; 
Pazzini, Adalberto, Medicina denigrata e medici 
denigratori, Rome, 1946; Pl4, Cortés, Isaac Newton, 
Buenos Aires, 1945; Polanyi, Michael, Science, 
Faith and Society, London, 1946; Poletti, E. M., 
Storia del pensiero medico italico, da Alcmedne a Pende 
da Crotone a Roma, dal 500 av. Cr. al xix £. F., Rome, 
1942; Prenant, Marcel, Darwin, Montevideo, 
1947; Prevet, Frangois, Histoire de lorganisation 
sociale en pharmacie, Paris, 1940; Putti, Vittorio, 
Biografie di chirurghi del xvi e xix secolo: Magati, 
Palletta, Scarba, Mathijsen, Fabbri, Rizzoli, Margary, 
Pact, Bologna, 1941; Raven, Charles E., English 
Naturalists from Neckam to Ray; a Study of the Making 
of the Modern World, Cambridge [Eng.], 1947; 
Rome (City). Universita. Istituto di storia della 
medicina, Per il sacrario di Asclepio, lavori compiuti 
nell’anno 1938-39 da assistenti e allievi, Rome, 1940; 
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Rousseau, Pierre, Histoire de la science, Paris, 1945; 
Schumacher, Joseph, Die ‘‘ Theoria” der griechisch- 
antiken Denker und thr Einfluss auf die spatere For- 
schung, Salamanca, 1945; Schumann, Otto, Mor- 
phium; Lebensroman des Entdeckers des Morphiums, 
Friedrich Wilhelm Sertiirner, Berlin, 1940; Serpa, 
Phocién, Osvaldo Cruz, el Pasteur del Brasil, vencedor 
de la fiebre amarilla, Buenos Aires, 1945; Terashima, 
Masashi, Creative Nippon; an Epic of Japan’s Scientific 
Achievements, Tokyo, 1943; Vera, Francisco, Breve 
historia de la matemdtica, Buenos Aires, 1946; 
Walden, Paul, Drei Jahrtausende Chemie, Berlin, 
1944. 


Classics of Science 


The Library’s holdings of scientific 
classics have been greatly strengthened 
in the past year, notably by several mag- 
nificent additions to the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion. An account of these gifts may be 
found in the Quarterly Journal of Current 
Acquisitions for May 1948 (vol. 5, no. 3). 
A list of accessions from other sources 
follows: 


Albumasar, Introductorium in astronomium, Augs- 
burg, Ratdolt, 7 Feb. 1489 (Hain 612); ——, 
De magnis coniunctionibus, Augsburg, Ratdolt, 31 
Mar. 1489 (Hain 611); Besler, Basilius, Rariora 
muset Besleriani quae olim Basilivs et Michael Rupertvs 
Besleri collegerunt, aeneisqve tabvlis ad vivum incisa 
evulgarvnt: nunc commentariolo illustrata a Johanne 
Henrico Lochnero, [Nuremberg], 1716; Biester, 
Johannes Petrus, Methodus inveniendi longitudinem 
meridianorum, tam in mari, quam in terra ex astro- 
nomicis, London, 1726; Camerarius, Joachim, 
Symbolorum et emblematvm ex volatilibvs et insectis 
desumtorvm centvria tertia, [n. p.] 1596; Cardano, 
Girolamo, Opus novum de proportionibvs nvmerorvm, 
motovm, ponderum, sonorum, aliarumqve rerum men- 
surandarum, Basel [1570]; Ehrenberg, Christian G., 
Organisation, systematik und geographisches Verhdltniss 
der Infusionsthierchen, Berlin, 1830; Figatelli, 
Giuseppe M., Trattato aritmetico, Venice, 1699; 
Gassendi, Pierre, Institvtio astronomica iuxta hypo- 
theses tam veterum quam Copernici & Tychonis, The 
Hague, 1656; Morgan, Sylvanus, Horologiographia 
optica. Dialling Universall and Particular: Speculative 
and Practicall, London, 1652; Piccolomini, Ales- 
sandro, Della sfera del mondo, Venice, 1561; 
Schréder, Johann, Pharmacopoeia medico-chymica, 
sive Thesaurus pharmacologicus, quo composita quaeque 
celebriora, Leiden, 1672; Wolff, Christian, Elementa 
matheseos universae, Verona, 1746-54. 


Atomic Energy 


The subject of atomic energy and its 
control remains one of the fundamental 
problems of our time. A vast literature 
reflects the efforts of scientists to inform the 
public on the scientific and political issues 
involved and further serves as an index to 
the great interest on the part of scientists 
and laymen alike. 

From Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, Sweden, and Norway, from Switzer- 
land and Italy, from Latin America, from 
Canada, and from Australia have come 
numerous books and pamphlets. Almost 
without exception they discuss the same 
questions—what is atomic energy and how 
can it be controlled? 


Ahlgren, Nils, Atomkrig, fakta och spekulationer, 
Stockholm, 1946; Blackett, Patrick M. S., The 
Atom and the Charter, London, 1946; Bghn, Per, 
IMI, norsk innsats i kampen om atomkraften, Trond- 
heim, 1946; Briton, John N., Atomic Energy; an 
Account of the Development of Nuclear Energy and Its 
Application to the Production of Atomic Bombs, 
Sydney, 1946; Brutus, pseud., Vuoit conoscere la 
natura e il funzionamento della bomba atomica? Milan, 
1946?; Daily Worker (London), Science in the 
Atomic Age, 1947; Déribéré, Maurice, L’ Uranium, 
la clef et la source des énergies nucléaires, Paris, 1946; 
Dessauer, Friedrich, Neue Karte der Atome, Zurich, 
1946; Esiste davvero la bomba atomica? Rome, 1946; 
Heuvelmans, Bernard, L’ Homme au creux de [’ atome, 
Brussels, 1945; Grant, Kerr and G. V. Portus, 
The Atomic Age, Adelaide, 1946?; Infeld, Leopold, 
Atomic Energy and World Government, ‘Toronto, 1946; 
Labarthe, André, Statu quo de la peur, Paris, 1946; 
Lemaitre, Georges, L’ Hypothése de Patome primitif, 
essat de cosmogonie, Neuchatel, 1946; Lytton, 
Victor, Can We Survive the Atomic Bomb? London, 
1945?; Maraldi, Ugo, Questa e la bomba atomica, 
Rome, 1945; Marques da Silva, Aurelio, A 
energia atémica e¢ a sua uttlizagao, Lisbon, 1946; 
Mendelssohn, Kurt, What Is Atomic Energy? 
London, 1946; Moon, Philip Burton and E. H. S. 
Burhop, Atomic Survey; a Short Guide to the Scientific 
and Political Problems of Atomic Energy, Birmingham? 
Eng., 1947; Nahmias, Maurice Elie, Artillerie 
atomique, 2. éd., Paris and Liége, 1947; Nimmo, 
Robert R., Atomic Energy, London, 1947; Novo 
Cerro, José, Energia atémica, Buenos Aires, 1946; 
Richard-Foy, Robert, Voyages interplanétaires et 
énergie atomique, Paris, 1947; Richter, W. Franz, 
The Atom Bomb! What It Really Means for Human 
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Malay Archipelago and India, Leiden, 1946; Kuhn, 
Oskar, Die Deszendenz-Theorie, Grundlegung der 
Ganzheitsbiologie, Bamberg, 1947; Lucke, Waiter, 
Ein Arzt erlebt die Welt, Berlin, 1943; Mackinnon, 
Juan E., <imologia médica; morfologia, fisiologia, 
variaciones hereditarias y ambientales, accién patogena 
experimental, métodos de estudio y de identificacién de 
las levaduras de interés médico, Montevideo, 1946; 
Meltzer, Jacques and V. Westhoff, Inleiding tot de 
Plantensociologie, *s Graveland, 1944; Morales 
Gorleri de Tribifio, Silvia E., La Causalidad y el 
determinismo en la biologia, Buenos Aires, 1946; 
Moréa, Lucien, Influence de certaines conditions 
physiques et chimiques sur la biologie des infusoires, 
Paris, 1940; Moreau, Fernand, Alcaloides et 
plantes alcaloiféres, Paris, 1946; Results of the Nor- 
wegian Scientific Expedition to Tristan da Cunha, 
1937-1938, Oslo, 1946 [i. ¢., 1947]; Olzscha, 
Reiner, Die Epidemiologie und Epidemiographie der 
Cholera in Russland, Berlin, 1940; Quillet, Marcel, 
Recherches biochimiques et physiologiques sur les 
mucilages des champignons supérieurs, Soissons, 1942?; 
Rainer, Francisc J., L’ Oeuvre scientifique, Bucharest, 





1945; Ramier, Jean, Faut-il fonctionnariser la 
médecine? Saint-Yrieix, 1946; Ranzi, Silvio, 
Roologia; corso per gli studenti di agraria, medicina 
veterinaria e primo anno scienze naturali e biologische 
del? Universita di Milano, Milan, 1946; Roger, 
Georges E. H., Eléments de psycho-physiologie, Paris, 
1946; Ruyer, Raymond, Eléments de psycho-biologie, 
Paris, 1946; Semashko, Nikolaf A., Public Health 
in the U. S. S. R., London, 1946; Scortecci, 
Giuseppe, Biologia sahariana, Naples, 1940; Strabel, 
A., Radio en televisie Dictionnaire, Nederlandsch- 
Engelsch, Engelsch-Nederlandsch, Radio and Tele- 
vision Dictionary, Dutch-English, English-Dutch, 
Hilversum, 1945; Vendryés, Pierre, Vie et pro- 
babilité, Paris, 1942; Villiers, André, Coléopteres 
cérambycides de LV Afrique du Nord, Paris, 1946; 
Wahba, Tewfik, Les Eaux minérales d’ Auvergne, 
Clermont-Ferrand, Paris, 1941; Wolda, Gerrit, 
Nieuwe biologische Principes, Inleiding tot de Genese 
van de Voortplanting, The Hague, 1946. 


Morris C. LEIKIND 
Consultant in Science 
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Society, London, 1945; Sabr4s Guerra, Amés, La 
Arquitectura del dtomo, Ciudad Trujillo, 1946; 
Saini, Hugo, L’ Energie atomique, Geneva, 1946; 
Sizoo, Gerardus J., Atoomenergie, Amsterdam, 1946. 


Physical Sciences 


Several surveys of the Library’s scientific 
collections made just before the war 
revealed weaknesses in our holdings of 
European works on the physical sciences. 
These deficiencies are now being corrected. 
Gaps in many long runs of journals are 
gradually being filled, while new journals 
are being ordered. The following mono- 
graphic works have recently been acquired. 


Balanzat, Manuel, Jntroduccitén a la matemdtica 
moderna, Buenos Aires, 1946; Beadnell, Charles M., 
Diciondrio de térmos cientificos tal como sao usados nas 
diferentes ciéncias, Lisbon, 1945; Blanc-Lapierre, 
André, Sur certaines fonctions aléatotres stationnatres, 
Paris, 1945; Boll, Marcel, Le Mystére des nombres et 
des formes; nombres réels et complexes, formes naturelles 
et artifictelles, diagrammes descriptifs du monde matériel 
et des faits humains, Paris, 1941; Brandenberger, 
Ernst, Grundlagen der Werkstoffchemie, ein Uberblick 
tiber die Struktur und Konstitution der Werkstoffe, 
Zurich, 1947; Brouty, Marie L., Contribution a 
V étude électrochimique des azotures, Paris, 1942; Bruck, 
Henri, Durée de vie de la rate de résonance d intercom- 
binaison du zinc. Mesure dans le jet atomique, Paris, 
1942; Brunner, William, Die Welt der Sterne, 
Zurich, 1947; Burckhardt, Johann J., Die Beweg- 
ungsgruppen der Kristallographie, Basel, 1947; Defay, 
Raymond, Des diverses maniéres de défimr l absorp- 
tion, Brussels, 1946; Denmark. Udvalget angaaende 
Revision af de geldende Bestemmelser om 
Sproengstoffer, Betaenkning afgivet af det ved Fustits- 
ministeriets Skrivelse af 18. Juni 1938 nedsatte Udvalg 
til Overvejelse af en Revision af de gaeldende Bestem- 
melser om Spraengstoffer og eventuelle dermed 1 Forbin- 
delse staaende Spérgsmaal, Copenhagen, 1943; Déri- 
béré, Maurice, Les Applications pratiques de la lumi- 
nescence, 2. éd., Paris, 1946; Frey, Zina (Soubarew), 
Contribution a Vétude de P acide molybdique et des com- 
plexes organo-molybdiques, Paris, 1941; Froin, 
Georges, Astrophysique, structure de Punivers et de la 
matiére, Paris, 1945; Germany. Wehrmacht, Ober- 
kommando, Naturwissenschafien, Grundlagen der 
Chemie, Frankfurt/Oder, 1943; Groot, Sybren 
Ruurds de, L Effet Soret; diffusion thermique dans les 
phases condensées, Amsterdam, 1945; Hacquaert, 
Armand L., Natural Sciences in Belgium during the 
War, a Series of Articles on Scientific Progress, Ghent, 
1946; Hellsten, Ulf, Determination of the Denominator 
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of Fredholm in Some Types of Integral Equations. 
Uppsala, 1947; Hercus, Eric O., Elements of 
Thermodynamics, Melbourne, 1947; Keesom, Wil- 
lem H., Helium, Amsterdam, 1942; Killian, 
Johann, Der Kristall; das Geheimnis des Anorgan- 
ischen, Vienna, 1943; Krusch, Johann P., Vana- 
dium, Uran, Radium, Stuttgart, 1937; Leiri, Fjalar, 
Neue Gesichtspunkte fiir die Wetterkunde, Helsinki, 
1946; Magyar, Georg, <ur Kenninis des Guajols, 
Zurich, 1945; Mohler, Hermann, Elektronentheorie 
der Chemie, Aarau, 1946; Newmark, Maxim, 
Diccionario cientifico y tecnolégico en inglés, francés, 
alemaén y espanol; contiene 10,000 vocablos modernos 
empleados en las ciencias fisicas y anexas més frecuente- 
mente, junto con indices separados en francés, aleman y 
espanol, tablas de conversién y abreviaturas técnicas, 
Buenos Aires, 1944; Nikuradse, Johann, Laminare 
Reibungsschichten an der langs angestrémten Platte, ein 
Beitrag zur Prandtlschen Grenzschichitheorie, Munich, 
1942; Pi Calleja, Pedro, Introduccién al dlgebra vec- 
torial, Buenos Aires, 1945; Raghu Vira, The Great 
English-Indian Dictionary (vol. 1: Chemistry, pt. 1], 
Lahore, 1944; Rankama, Kalervo, On the Geo- 
chemistry of Tantalum, Helsinki, 1944; Ronco, 
Alfred, Zur Kenninis der Exythrophleum-Alkaloide: 
ueber die Konstitution der Cassainsdure, Zurich, 1945; 
Suter, Theo, Uber die Synthese einiger Pyrrolidin- und 
Piperidin-Derivate, Zurich, 1944; Tuot, Marcel, 
Contribution a Vétude de la condensation organomag- 
nésienne des composés oxycarbonés aliphatiques, Paris, 
1941. 


BIOLOGICAL AND MEDICAL ScIENCES 


Bankoff, George A., The Conquest of Cancer, 
London, 1947; Bordet, Jules, Infection et immunité, 
Paris, 1947; Collin-Delavaud, Henri, Oiseaux de 
notre pays, Paris, 1946; Collin, Rémy, Panorama de 
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